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TEE wa SCAU 

ttrriviil njf siicty Amenenn super-fortress hombers at Enj^itsb uirbclds during^ recent clays. 

- can be reifiirded as an apt symbol of the wnr-scare which is beinjl. consciously worked up by the 
isSocemraents of the various nations at present eoneerned with the future of Europe. 

\>’e do not for a moment say that the talk of war is all hluff: indeed, war enters thoroughly 
into the calculations of politicians—otherwise they would not he devoting their energies fiii 
assidyriuj^ly to the making of bigger and better munitions and armaments. War is always the final 
card in the hand against imperialist rivals* the trump to play when the workers become restive and 
the established ewder needs the w-astage of war to get rid of its eeonomic surplus and the slavery 
of war to dragoon its subjects into obedienee. 

Vet war esLists in politics* not merely as a fuel, but also as a threat. The menace of war can 
be n^ed to induce in the peoples an attitude of famlism which makes them abdicate their owti res- 
ponsibilitj- and fall blindly into^ the attitude of acccr^ting whatever happens, as if they had no 
cortfroJ over it. That is what is happening to-day* Millions of people in all eoiintrics* faced by 
heiligcrent movefi of otic kind or another on. the part of their governments* are talking of the coming 
war as an accomplished fact* as if* firstly* the governments had actually decided on it, and* 
sec€»iTdl>v the war could not be stopped even if it were decided on. 


On the first point, we would 
hazard the opinion that, although 
there is always the possibility 
that go^ emments may over-'reaeh 
themselves in belitgcrenee and 
topple almost unwillingly into 
war* at present no govemment 
has any immediate desire to 
embark on a war* 

A i^ar In the future might he 
of two kinds—ideological or im- 
pertflfist. But it cannot be ideo¬ 
logical. since there is nothing 
fundamental over which the two 
groups of poivers. ^^'iih their 
similar imperialist and totalitar¬ 
ian fiutlotiks. w^ould care to 
quarrel. Both $ldes base their 
rule on the predominance of a 
privileged ruling class over a de¬ 
pressed class of witrkers; the 
Aiiglo-*\nier[can bloc is no more 
genuinely democratic than the 
Russian stale is genuinely revf>- 
lut ionary. and from an ideo- 
logtcal point of view they can be 
friends as easily as Hitler and 
Chamberlain were tn 1936 * as 
Hiller and Stalin were tn 1939 . 
and as Stalin and Churchill w'ere 
in 1942 . 

If. (bereforc* war breaks out it 
w'tN be an imperialist struggle* 
like the last war, o\'cr markets. 
And this again seems unlikely* 
for the immediate future at least. 
Russia at present is still in such 
a condiiirm of chronic under¬ 
production ibat (he question 
i»f economic domination over 
foreign markets hardly enters 
into the ealciiJaf ions of her 
rulers, who are eonecrticd more 
to get as much as they can of 
the manufactured products of 
the technically more advanced 
couiilrtes of Eastern Europe. «nd 
whose failure in siuisfy the 
potential market in Jugoslavia 
was u teudfiig cause of the split 
with Tito, 

AMflRJCA'h MAkKK'Jh 

'file pctcniiul marker for 
Ai-icrican capital in Weittru 
Europe fiii<f Asia is very wide, 
btj; its actual irulue ai present ti. 
flight prcctKcIy bccauwc of the 
ruction id the recent w'ar. 
and it i* for this reason iit much 
as any politJeuI acrJrin agairthii flit- 
Cummufiists that Mars half Aid 
is being sent to Europe and 
Chim*—to build these countries 
up to the level when they will 
once jgain become gotid cus- 
tomcr.i of American capitalism. 
In thi—e cririditions jt is unlikely 
thii* the Afnc"lean. Gtw^emmenl 
will w illingly destroy the results 


of this preparatory work by 
embarking immediately on a 
destructive war. 

cm the nthcr himd* » «trll 
ccKHiDnueplly to B grL-ai extent in the 
pi>siti<in of a eoloRtrtl Vi)U)ntr>'. m i.pitc 
Ilf her domination liver mi 

much Ilf Ea5,tcnt EarO[R‘. There baa 
been mueh eifidcnve in recent ^'Ciirs ihitt 
Ru^siiin induiitry Iw well behind 
American* mid the veiled eaj^emc^s of 
the Ru>^sian gavernment tn conclude 
treflCic^ fliftt vvDl iJve them maehlnerv 
nnd manufactured ifood^ fthcma that 
their nwn jmtuUrial a^Etcm is iHII not 
in d [tojiiiJnn to embnrh on dn an4A'idcd 
wae. It ahoiad not bc fOTgulteu how 
mueli of the Kussiflfi jtmiiinitiit i}i the 
lust wite was netoolly Uldnufactiired in 
Htlpfland nnd America. 

It should mUo he remembered that 
vi'iir un an Biomie scofc is «u much 
greater a danj|CF fo vcAtCtf properly 
mlcrestA that nuy previous type of wdr- 
fare ihal the ruling etdSiK^ mny wreli 
be very cautroiui nhoul usinj^ it cireept 
In cti evt remit y. 

T hat extremity may eumc* The very 
buifldin]£ tni ot EtrRiament« itiicrf vrciitvs 
a danjCer of \i'ut. und at i^ome future 
date tile Sul Unit lull of WOrfd JnarketS 
and the j^rowinj^ discujitcnl af the 
workers may force the enptlalist^ once 
fl^oin ijitu iviir US a de4.per^te way out 
of I heir diHieulties- Rut in our opinion 
that danger is nut So imminent Us tlie 
VI ur aeiire leads many i>eapte to feuppove, 

ffut. to-day. the lolk of war remdins 
D poteol ^veapon to b|udf(eon the people 
InLo submistian and apathy* If js 
a eOlumori subject of Stock Kxelmngc 
ehalter that country In goiu^ to 

the da^e' ond vi'ill only revive when 
slave labour J« reiiltriHluecd. at it WAS 
duripd the hist war. and a •■mijar point 
of view seemy to be held ivjdely amua^ 
Americao Onaneiert and Vitpitillinti* Sti* 
in the hope of bJuAtnj^ the people illUl 
submission* flic Derliii utuation ofiil the 
arrival of Anicrieajt bonjbers ore built 
up for all they arc Hurtb. wliifc the 
Rji^dao^. on their side. jiJay at ftcijld 
foufli in order ti;» recover their loaw of 
|if-e«ti|tc oivinjl to fiiihirrs in FrullCC 
and fialy and the defect if ill of Titfl. 

I ATAMSM IS NO WAY OUT 

AI prvsenr. so for as Iviidli^ud Js enp. 
eerjird. ihcy leuiri In he ti.iceee d i nil 
pretty i%eJi, Kvery where mu huors 
fatalist talk ahfiot ifu- cominji wiiri 
ejulijjil 111 itir ucuk Inmenl, '‘There's 
nothing «e OiMI do ohnuf ff." tn so far 
as wor is ever inevitofije. it is this 
^veble lock of resisIkOiee auil rvipini, 
siliihiv on tlj( pojri (iJ I hr inilividiiuJ 
ihal itjiMJLes it so. 

Tor I.IJI lulisls* hureuourats uiiil 
gtiterols L'ltMotn ihennirlvei oihIm wars. 
iViirs art mode in reality I tie mtisi.eh 
of soldiers and factory workers svhn 
nIJoH Ihrmnelves ti> he (tulkd or 
drti|iMiMed into f]|2hlJnt£ Or foiliiift* ttilo 
Inniiijt file, or freeilmif. *ir holli* io 
kiirvini: I he iiitrresis id their OiaHters* 
It if iJiest inifiviiJiial mrn o*eiI w.j’Oieii 

ulio iitn deeids time and fur oil thai 
nar isi'l loit liaji|H'n* if iifily eueh uiie 
♦if llivot assiimen Ibis uidisjdiiul soviul 
respiios^hihty to r4:sist i.^ uvtfy Wuy Ih 
M io. lo ivdhiJfuib h.v aciive om| Jdco. 
fu]<j'L'ai Sf j.jKbrf from Ific si ole iiiilI, In 
eoflofinrotiiin tiilh lii« fidloii Workers uf 
ulj kinds* tn refuse am' porlieiiiiilinii 

in war* Much less I hi.. strike 

stopped woi- in flJll uhin I hr Itrdhh 
luul nl!icr jv-ipertor'iJ, were hCi.l ou un 
imperiahit entifl.Vt. Aff prmrr is 


uftimately eeoiauniiu niid rcali ullh the 
V^'Orkers; it is for them to reaM»C ihcir 
responsibility und frustrate the puliciej 
that may lead, by fofly Of detiffn, to M 
new iiiiif nillrC dcatructive war. 


THIS IS PEACE 

Cbolcfil Wip^jt Out 10*000 
Indians 

Ten thousand people have already 
been wiped out by a cholm pla^e 
in India's United Provinces* according 
to the Statesmtm. 

8 to 12 Million Still Missing us 
Rc.^nlf of War II 
The preparatory commission lur 
the Inremattcnl Refugee Organisation 
estimated recently tJiaE; between eight 
and twelve miition persems—exclud¬ 
ing several milLioiis in Russia—are 
still missing in European countries as 
aficrmath of World War 11 . 

Death in China 

Chinese Government forces* claim¬ 
ing their biggest victory* say that the 
Communist forces lost more than 
80*000 dead and wounded, of 200,00a 
men who took part in Province of 
Honan battles. 

Death tn Cyeec'e 
The Greek General Staff announce 
that 1*852 guerrilla casualties were 
inflicted 10 the Grammos area from 
the beginning of the offensive on 
June 21 until July 10* They listed 
total Aftny casualties as 1*211. Total 
guerrilla losses include 1,288 killed, 
3,98 captured, and t66 surrendered. 
National Josses comprised 1S6 
killed, including eight officers* and 
ij025 wounded, including seventy 
officers* 


'J"HE case of Peter Green, ihf 
18-year-old Plaistow schoolboy , 
mighr have been a routine case of a 
CO. who refuses to attend a medical 
examination for miliiary service. 
Instead, the Essex Quancr Assizes got 
it into their heads ro pass a sentence 
of “not exceeding three years in a 
iloTstal Institution." 

i he rcsuii was much publicity and 
a dood of protests. Questions were 
pur down in the House, indignant 
protests were voiced in many quarters* 
but because Peter Circen was per¬ 
suaded to appeal—first reports stated 
that he would refuse to appeal— 
against the sentence but not against 
convictiOTi, it was not possible to 
witness the Government's reactions or 
the real extent of the agitation on his 
behalf. 

He duly appeared at the Court of 
Criminal Appeal where hJs Borstil scti- 
Tcncc was altered id twelve months' im- 
priwnmcnt* Mr. Justice Singlrtcn point¬ 
ing Out that ‘‘it is not a case for Boratal 
detentiun because Green is nnt a person 
of criminfll habits or tendencies”. He 
added that he hsd however ‘'committed 
D Serious offence against the State". And 
that great bumanisi Lord Justice Goddard 
added this profound cDntribution LO the 
Courtis findings^ “If he wants ot be a 
maTSjT, he miiat suffer inarryrdiam.'* So 
we now know that prison has yet another 
purpose besides those already imuiiierated 
by Tbin great judge in hii recent pfo- 
iiouncuntiiii 4r;u in hii memorable 
miuucn speech m the House of Lords. 

A Heavy Sentence 

In a report of the appeal published in 
fcotre News Clb/7/4S) u is stated that: 

"As the Naudnal Service Acts pro¬ 
vide for a sentence of two years 
following cuitvictiori on mdlctmtnt be¬ 
cause of refusal 10 submit to a medical 
examiimiion the Central Board for 
Censciendoua Objectors regards the 
substitution of one yearns impmonment 
for [he Borstal sentence as heijig 
reasonably satiafacrory* in all the 
dreumatancss,'* 

We are somewhat surprised at the 
C.B.C.O.'s attitude since they have the 
statistica and n^ust know that very few 
senicnccs, if any, of 11 months have been 
pas^d on C..U*'s fur failing to attend 
their .Medical during the past three years. 
Furthermore, since Peter Green has nor 
registered as m contentious objector, be 
will presumably not be ullowed to appear 
before tL C.O. appellate tributtal 
after serving about 1 month-s as 
generally is the case* This was sumlv 
not unknown to the Comi of Appeal 
41 nd therefore "in all the circumstances'' 
the sentence is very uusatislactory, though 
hardly surprising in view of the enortniiy 


of Tcter Green'? criine and the pubheity 
and support ihiA "criininnl" has recdvcdl 

Defiance of Authority 

"If boys of eighteen »et themselves up 
against the w'ill of Parliament, thai would 
be 4t fine stale of aflults,” quoLh Lord 
Goddard, and thuL in effect is whoi Peter 
Green has done. In the first pJaeie he 
refused to register as u C.O. thus re¬ 
fusing la avail himself of ihe State 
machinery for measuring coasdencCT. So 
the State could not even save its face by 
offering him alternative service on the 
land or in fl hospiial. 

When Inter he appeared at the Esseex 
Quarter Scssiotui he refused to change hiss 
mind and allnw hlrnadf to be tnedicaUy 
examined. "In the ciTcumsianees—de¬ 
clared the C^ourt of Appeal—it would not 
be right to pass a nominal or short, 
sentence.'’ rhls seems » very poor 
lustilication for a heavy sentence unless 
there is a way of half refusing to sub¬ 
mit. Whflt in fact dews Court mean? 
The issue IS quite tir^igh[forward* and 
the only aggravation of Peter Green's 
"criine" is that he received a cgnsiidcrable 
amouni of publicity. Ihc only way to 
counteract the tavoumblc publiidty for 
the defenaant was to impulse a heavy 
sentence aq a deterrent to others who 
might be tempted to follow Peter Green's 
example. For it has been admitted by 
the Court that Peter Green was nut a 
person of "criminal habits or tendiendes''; 
it is also obvious that the Court does not 
expect to make bitn change hjs mind 
pince X-ord Goddard dhoughi he wanted to 
be "a martyr", in which case the lunger 
the sentence ihc more he should like it. 
The only nrason for the long sentence 
then must be fear of the "bad example'’ 
ifUch penpic Peun Green huve on their 
felluw^ bcLngta 

His sehool'mates look up to him, and 
whu knows how many of them will be 
infinenced when their turn comes to be 
CDnsnipud, And the State cannot com¬ 
pete with [he Peter Greens in argument. 
ITaeir only weapon of " persuasion" is 
force: the threat of up to two years’ 
imprisonment. And it is a bad day for 
the State when people like Peter Green 
call its bJuiT . 

More Than a Pacifiat 

Peter Green ha s been described in 
Phifer Ntws as a “stBuneb njcitiher of the 
West Ham PPU Groypj, and baa been the 
tocHl Niwt distributor for nearly 

two years. A local delegate to the Mo 
Cunscripdnn Council* he obtained dose 
on i,yoo signatures to the MCC Petition 
in the C^nntng Town district (one of the 
most difficukj last year. He also joined 
in work for the FoW’s in his neighbuiir- 
hbod, and has been an enthusiastic 
member of the WSP* 

He is described as one ot the mosi 
brijlbnt students Flaistqw Grammar 
School has had for ten years or more, 
and could automatically have obtained 
dcrcrmeni from rniliiary service as a 
student, or. pTobably* unconditional ex- 
f ConriuuL-J ujj a I 


The Togliutti incident 


T JIE Litfeuipt (ill the life uf Turilialti by u yuuiijl Iriilidti suuJeiu. 

luis Won the icxuLitii; fur iiit uttihiirfd of il|u|ftcrtl hyntfcrtti on the 
pxirl uf fliL‘ Ifiiliuii ConiniuiiiKtH* und fur tin cxpluittitiun of tlio 
nituijliofi III piirfy inioreKtii wliiuli hiiii doiio a |:[reui deal of hiirtn to 
tJio Ituliiiit vs'urkin^-elitiiN inovotiient* 

Alt in I ho !iHoin|>t jtHolf, trliilo lh*-4r oivn Ytven. Toillititti ts 

mo rely ihi; viotim of a crood uf 
viulunve uJiit'h liv und lli^ 
fcNoiv poliiJciiiiiK liui'o hceii 
UKTiitliJUtui ill foinctitinfS dnrin|f 
tliL'ir wliolo ciirucr^t in his^ omic 
thv huutitvnjiiil }|ol nut uf 
Otmtrtd. 

TW fuiiiiintini^itH* rcuNslniS the 
lifoiidy flocluie of thvir intUictico 
in Uitly Miiuo tlii‘ clc>cEEonit. took 
tlio uppurlunity to ivhi|v up a 
oiiiiijiJufcly If rt I Win I uiimpai^n of 
inilijiliiLition over the nttenipt, 
iiiul even o^eiit su fur as nuikintf 
ii Fiilly nitenipr co luy the blumo 
un de Imuperi, irho replied ivith 
tin tidruitne^ft thnt probithly ivon 


oc think Jl svuH II iniHl liken 
netjon, we lire iiui ivillinjl to 
euiidejiin the ytmiiil man who 
nnide it, luir di» we feel any par- 
lieuLir niyinputhy for 'ruiiliuHt. 
f’ldhieiuiib buHO llieir aetivitiofi 
uji vitireiiee; they are alvvays 
re Lilly tn tihie furee iiii ji ImnI 
rei'tort to i|itin lliuir emfs. dud 
Inuk oil with eqtniiilniiiy wlieii 
uiillions uf t]|-djiuir>' indisidualH 
ure nlinij^litered ur niiiimed !n 
eisil wiirH* llie f ^iiniiiiiinistei 
Jiiive idwLiyti been en^er to 
tlemviiid I lie deiitb of their 
finnniientH, mid therefore (hey 
euniml expect tiny respeei for 


him sevenil thousand vuteM. The 
General Strike was not a jjreat 
siieeess* iitid its net result: hag 
been to airenrithen the band of 
I he ftuvernnieiit* which ig oim- 
propusiiii; tij forbid the "poli- 
ticuT' strike* while the risind 
iidUicjiec of the Catholic Trade 
I nions Jias been fiiven an addi¬ 
tional fillip by the incident* 

^ Nut only have the Communistg 
^iven a further Now to their tm n 
iniltietice by th^ir cynical ex- 
pliiitatiuii of the ineident; they 
have aho done a j;reat deal 
harm to the genuine ivorkintf 
claxs movement by discrcditintF 
eeunomie dircet action through 
usiiiS It for partisan entfs* and 
J the ^overnrneiit an 

iiiuieee.;Lisar>^ excuse for penal 
l^latum agaimt i^euinely nidt! 
tdiit aelivity unions worker* 
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J RFa’EKIXV vi^iicd sevtfril new 
%vhooU, bulk for the Hertford 
County CAiuneil by iheir Architect's 
Depanment under the Government's 
New Schools PrOKTamme, Their con- 
siruciicm is a departure from pre-war 
practice, and indicates a close liaiKon 
between the Education OMiccr's Dept, 
and the archicecLs which is sympto¬ 
matic of the new approach to edu¬ 
cational planning. Ihe very highest 
standards art now being applied to 
new schools and educational develop- 
mcni generally, buildings arc here 
regarded as becoming obsolete after 
perhaps 25 years and the structure has 
been made correspondingly light and 
is easily dismaniJcd. Light steel sec¬ 
tions of a standard paiiem with pre¬ 
fabricated wall and too! sections; 
large glass areas with a good vnew 
from the classrooms t plenty of space 
per child: all provide a sound frame¬ 
work In which to create a friendly 
interior. Bright colours to w'allS: 
ceilings and chairs, well designed 
desks and equipment complete a 
picture very' different from ihai of the 
old type of school. Ir was the very 
rapid adv ance in educaiionciil theories 
taking place between the wars which 
created the necessary" basis on which 
to build such a simeturc. The state 
system has been greatly affected by 
the work of pioneers like A. S, Neill, 
who pursued their experiments despite 
abuse and lidicuk; so that now' even 


ANABCHO- 

ClNCl:. Hlmt \14111 iir^itmillly iutriicli:fl 
til l>c n few L'OIIInii:fits, on Aisarchu- 
SyniliirsilUiii hii» into a *eric», 

Millie li]i» betrti i^rov^iked un 

the nit ides ithidi tiiive nlreudv 
iipiMiMrcd* tind in piirlieuldr 1 itiite tin; 
remArkjft uf nur Gcrntiiii eumrcidcs in 
l’>cje H/arriir: Flier des- 

eribe 'tauneil aiii.irdii*ni'‘ the theory 
cx|X)fiiidcd, *nd relate thi& to the 
‘^eoiincil iitidrehi»r'^ thenrien l'X]tiiu tided 
clMzivCierc* hy Vutiu Uild utllcrii. U[i >■> 

A F’^ml ii edn he et|uiited kiith eouiicil 
eciin mu niim, liui u diflvrcnee mtinf Ih; 
nuted, jmif thjil Is (lie rcJiltiuil of the 
nuJllJuilh tu the iT«.i^r'ker«, Alhietl mu^C 
incdtnhty murli o di^erileiieu hclueen 
rcvcilutiutun-i' unutrliiat^ und all 
fuid in m due tii the e 44 kneyye« uf the 
euuiieil uojumutiiiit movenieiiC and tlia^e 
syndieulist iciidciiclefl vihieh uritic irum 


FLASHBACK 9 

T he growing agitation dgamit 
th« infamioi of Montjuich rn 
tho repressive measures now being 
taken in Barcelona feminds us 
once more of the terrible tribute 
of blood demanded by the ruling 
classes when a rising of the people 
is crushed. What could be more 
praiseworthy on the part of a 
people than to endeavour to stop 
such a war as that now being 
carried on by Spain In Morocco? 
Or, again, what nobler wort could 
anyone undertake than the spread* 
ing of knowledge amongst the 
ignorant and the poor? To resist 
being compelled to rnurder inno¬ 
cent peoples—that is the crime 
of the rebels In Montjuich. To 
devote oneself to the building up 
of the dignity and self-respect of 
a nation—-that is the crime of 
Ferrer, for whose blood the dertcal 
jackals are now screaming. The 
financiers and the priests^ two of 
the blackest types that bar the 
progress of humanity, have their 
heels on the brave fightors in 
Barcelona. The people must be 
saved. Their aim was noble ; 
their cause was groat. Their 
enemies are beneath the contempt 
even of clviliied Europe. Like 
the Glade Death, they are a pest 
that should only be remembered 
as a thing of the past. Let us all 
lose no opportunity of helping to 
rouse the indignation of all honest 
people against the orgy of blood 
and torture that is being called 
for by the Spanish reaction, 

—'Treedom'". October, 1909. 


EUUt^ATIOIV anil Ihe STATE 


tfliC ctncrgcncv training colleges arc 
attempting to produce a type of 
teacher monc adviinccd than those 
with orthtxlox training. (Tiveu any 
appreciable number of new' schools 
I here is every chance of a mass of 
children being affected^ and all this 
might leads us to conclude that the 
process of cniightenmem in this Held 
conrinuing, the whole population will 
have become so well-educated in the 
real sense rhai reason and humanity 
will prevail, Jn other words, the 
question is poscd“does not this prove 
that a gradual improvcincnt is taking 
place which will render any revolu¬ 
tionary' reorganisatJon of society un¬ 
necessary? 


'r'lIHRE is in faert rev reason to suppose 
* ihttt improved educiiiicinal luchnique 
will produce a ra I ions, I papultiuon^ or that 
universal Ittcnacy will produce an in- 
tclligcm democracy, or that atomic fi«ii>ri 
will open a glorious chapter for mankind. 
Thsii^ -sudi improvernenSs automatically 
bendit mnnkind is no longer bclievcdt “Tid 
Kdence is now respirded with nispidon by 
mttifi people. Why diould the sdepoe of 
educfliion be an excepTion? A diatincikin 
must he {^wn between ihe 
of cdiicfition, and the content of that 
education. Progress has not been entirely 
in Ihe instruments, bui the content has 
not advanced so rapidly. The instniniemit 


of uJucation conidikt of firstly the icadtcfi, 
imd jwcondly the environnwriu in ^chixil. 
The teachers jre human and subjrcj r-j 
unprcJIduNe variationt. hut it apparent 
that the ot ihcir ..(ccuuii arvd 

tduii.«t[ion guarantee^ i vs[iiy incrriked 
comrtAl IInJ a more Jcpcnjiqhk mol m the 
handi of ihc authoritici than i-var existed 
before. I hc school cmnronment is, ss vve 
have showriT far iiiperiof to ,±nvihing in 
ihe pan; children no longer regard 
teachers as encimcs, achool tj a prison or 
deskji and bocki» an objects on which ic 
vent their spite; jchoo], in. fact, often 
^lUrpahscs bwine. The inurument^ arc 
hecorning more nearly/ per tea and ihcrr 
is no reason to deplore that fact in luelf 
talihough ihc spedali-ation ol function 
in leBcMng iii open to objection) It is 
ihti side of the piaure lA'hich leads m 
gullible public to applaud and Irtula them 
to suppose that all is well 

* 

ccmiext of the cducacion however 
^ Is quite anoihcr mmtierj it Ji the use 
to which the perfected instrumentj are put 
which is vita]. It is clear that this will 
VLiry as the educational authorities vary, 
hut that all authorities will be inumted 
in I hut perfection. Since the State is the 
maior educntioual authority cTcrywhcre, 
it follows thnt the more ciTident and 
powerful the Stiiic there mote efficicni its 
edtictuionul instiumenti wHll be, and the 
more deadly will be their cllcct uptin the 
people, since Stale*, by ihcir naiurci, arc 
hostile to Ihe individual. In this con- 
ncciiun the example of the U-S-A. might 
be _studied a.s ir ahnws u deniocraik 
capita I iBm using modem educational 


technique - pr>hjcing u v im'^ J 
American olmoitr oexuait^ rceimentcti 
, hin Re vian r.oiiimjpaTt. Jf c*-*- 
will be obrccted that ih mjt moeF > 'm 
cqnonal rhccri-v it put into pri.ii,. ^ wouhi 
product" a Ir^ and iinmhih!'.-i: human 
bcirif abk to iu.ft- matt' l .in ill i. own 
thii cum^*i rally - clu the ^ iic u 
Ihe cducatiouAl AUihoriiy, rince authi.diar- 
ian : >deTy demein.i rrpre oun Therefor*-, 
on thih argLuiicni. pii* pu:; 
vihaols «rc the only p, -iblc ahcttutiivu 
but t! rxpenence slu ^ ir mIi i 

A. S. NcjIL quoted In a reent /■>!- 
detcribed hi-v --lisfaet ..n -./h'.-i hi 

children prelcrred jo ibe .■ i=Jic». ii 
though that Avviv a fire chtii,r (\ii rhe , 
part and thercfeire good. U' v it a Ircc 
cbuict and are any of os umntiucnctd 
by the mechanise' soaciv in which wv 
are Nirn and live Bring brought up 
lor tuc part oi Aome early at 

Sunimcrh]!! may be bctic ciaJ ind la u-cr- 
liinly pleasant h r 4 child but doei ihiit 
dULUiiun reniove him fnmi the mutch of 
socieiy? From birth a >ubtlc and ^vn- 
Linuous propaganda iv dirccrH upon our 
children and no ii:hL>olini; kniwi ti ji able 
tti diveri it. The chotcc as beiwccn lai^ 
and the cla -sia i» unreal—iht-rc i mtiiic 
which la neither uiw mu the oihcr; hut 
ilsf> the whole weight of nur ;\nTcri .mtied 
Induitrialism is on the side ,4 j; . / -the 

dc-nationalised masses everywhere are 

fertile soil for jozT:. Thui from birth the 
scales arc wcighicd, not only musictiUy 
but in every way, against the indpridual 
whflt however “Tree" he believes hi* 

choice to be^ cannot escape Irotii the holf- 
conscious bias which has W'.irpcd his 

whole Tiiiture, 


SraDItAlISM & THE MIUTANTS 


rclurniiAt TTiiitc union fliuirchism. 

The rcluMly nir Aif the imliciuL’ »[iup 
thill pervadi'k ihir cauilcit cotUinuniMt 
piihti cotton If > Avhich tn ihcir dry-ns-'dujit 
wcularlanrajii rr'iiiiiid one irrepret-iibb sif 
the: hiji s-olumea in nceond-hand twik- 
Khopli, is of courset primurtly due (u 
tlic fuel that rbifir approauti 11 purely 
indualrinJ, and Icft-mnU Murxi^l. The 
left-wing MncALst critj([licE inevitilhly 
develop into pule mica whioh are uot 
directed iijidiof.t the inoss movcfn«m«i 
bui iiiJuJital the illirroii puriy olrctes in 
whicli llic eouncil-comrawnijtt moves, 
III uddreciiimif him sc If to ^^the miUinnls'* 
only he eomcE lo nddresb the ^^poltticully 
conscious** iind iitieeceda in cutting hi In¬ 
tel f off from any bul 111 C rare fcor tu 
wlinm the piirty J>olitJCJi: of unknossu 
fr^icrionip oppenF, 

White n purely illduslrinl Iipproneh 114 
whoJiv opposed to liny underiifunding of 
the worker; fiuell » hcMef ivhieh in 
found es'cif umong somc who think ihcy 
huvc libcrtiirinn view's^ is ha^cd on the 
buurgeoi* he lief tfint the only thinj^ tJint 
nitiltcrs h money, iiecordtngly njl they 
ihJiiJi jnipurtafit ia the \viij|e strug^gJe. 
I’liJs docB not Appeal to the worker for 
the ainiple rcpnoii th^t □ very large 
ntimhcr euuJd if they devoted tlicir 
ivhulc energies to the puruuil of £iiin 
hy uiiy iiieanii* di> quite well for iliciti- 
selvtfc—-rl !■ by no mean* the niiisf 
intellijfeni people tsfio make money, it 
i)j cinij>ly liioise ici whom nioney-makiziil 
ap|MM4!i. H'hffe the worker i* ohliged 
hy ecwjtfimie eireuoistdJitieii to fight the 
wiijje vlrugi^re ond may natiirMlIy he 
e .1 peeled lo SViiKl lo know JlfjW Lest thk 
enii he made elTeutfvej he ia noi jirtmurJJy 
irileresled in tflC wa^e vlfvggJe da sUcJi 
(wituesis the emply SciIEh at Irade union 
nicciinjhi hnr indeed ejideiivaitm always 
to rejjjtc ii to uanielhing higher, fiiiiiiely 
eofilrof of the oieaiis of life. TJlC 
bourgeois presE ipCTifal)l;' Epieers when 
Elrikev are eatued OV«r homclliing tfi 
lo iFicru "Irtviiiir^—*lfie use of iliseipliltilry 
ueliuii, Ihe eiideavour of the norkert lo 
usvert ihcir ri||ti| as Jimiiuij Jicingv. or 
lo defcjiif ihcir freedom, 'I'flCy eUoin^l 
agree willi vlriktv liuf svheti Ihenc eea*e 
III hi CConorilie, tFiey CMmiof even 
uiider«l4ioi rheio, MioJ heXin hoiking for 
Ihe **hidden inl1Me1]ee'^ 

AI Ihc in omen I I hey dive I he hhilNC 
to iFie Ckuomuiirvl K, Imt if a vlriki: were 
I’fcHrty 'kiritj-eooiinuiiiEl Euefi U4 a 

dtick vtriki aileeliojt Itiinsiao vhip- 

meril*, lllty wouhl hfnme aomehoJy 
eJtc. To orifiinivc iFit mililunl* w he I her 
iitlo shop coitirnitlecs Or Eyfidionfivl 
orgiiolEwlioriE, tmd »o iiricli iTieir iievk 
01 il III lake the filmnc from ihc potice, 
which in rev liliif iomiry Eilinilltius iiritl 
dirl litiirijfF coodilioriE wonhf he a wry 
El riiUla Etrp, ie i* Eliii-iitul poficyr Jlie 
rciiEOii party Icjidcrs clii it i, in orilcr 
lo cliiirli criflil for Ihe Efrug^tc ihcjii. 
selves while kiioiving llml ftieir fof 
luwcrM lire jtol rrolfy rcE]otniilile, hot 
wjifiiitg lo show ihein he -mh ilir fiirlJwr 
iiwiiy from Ihc ecciic llki;y gil. 

J lic reforniiat itinJvoi-f in Ihc old 
aiinrcliist movenieol cif eu ppJying ea- 
militLijitE for ofFieial iriiite ifoiun povt«. 


nr if pewelmtkin uf Uh; Irnde imiun 
muvcrneilt were clearly tlltpoaElblr, 
merely forming u Eyndicuffst body on 
e*iictlv I he viime lilies, i t not biisfeiilJy 
eumpiltibFc with IIIC conditimifi we arc 
faced witti to-duy. Wlulc for purcly 
iLlutory effcei it it putsibfe to supply 
n body eluiminji to he n rCTolulionary 
viinguord. 11 nil pretend thm by so doLnji 
one U ^*fightillg the day-to-driy Strug¬ 
gle". the paper rcvulutluni it eun piiw 
which lin not even reitcfl the ivurkerv 
are not svorth the paper on svhiph they 
arc firillfed. Je needed Ib not 

ergaoiwicion of the miliTiint workerv for 
rlieiii tn Hike contfwl, still Icse the 
iiidLT.viriaf organ Ua 1 inn of thu*c with 
rimilar views, but the Organiviiticltl &y 
tile workers thetuticU'eEi not of iheni- 
aclves ao tuiich na of whut they 
pf'oduce. 

The fjiet Ih that there on? munj w ho 
lire mililunlft in that lliey etearJy 
reesi|{ni«c ihe miinrc of the class siruggte 
pjid witnF to do Bonicihlng about it. Rut 
to cicvitic them into a party and iHirtrny 
sueh workcri om (lie rnnguard «f the 
revolution ib nunictliiiill llial w-ijl never 
he libertarian; svhether they nrC il 
tuifioriFy party or tinioci or fedcruliun 
of ahop eornmittceB they have iiuthiiig 
that they can offer tlie muss of the 
wurkcrii which they do not poascsB 
ttlremly. The workom are quite ahtti 
tu run their indusirica fur (heniactveXjS 
they are quite enpoblc of direei nction, 
which IB aeon nut in pajTcr rcBoluFioua. 
hut in svfirit goes, on at fhe place of 
prodtiettont ami uKo ■uf wnrkori' controJt 
which a^r a matter of fact is agaiit 
operative, for the workcM Jo in fact 
control every iniluEtry tti svhieli they 
work ill Jtfl hni llie iieluitt dlvlrihaiian 
of proliliii from what one sees of the 
aiileu and maiiugcrial bIiIc one milisea 
htiw’ litflc n eontrilnitinn la motk hy 
iinyniie eIvCi uml even ihnt merely in 
n,:a(ton to ihe prcEent deaiioniie 
ByEtem. 

i'Jiat il iinin who liiia n eleorcr pieturp 
of Ihe wimic than hia fellaw worker* 
hi.E rt dull is dear hul the dulj iB onv' 
lo lii 111 Bell, amt I Iicrso natty sec tm 
iaeongruily in rdarlng cveu llw inilky 
ol Slinicr to lliLtl uf aniirchiat- 

... anardio.fiymiiuatiEru, 

■in adiiiil ledt)' indiviilitnlivtle poticy in 
rdalhni lo ilie iroiiiuimial whole, ue 
iipjniEed to [he idea of duly lo ait} votl- 
ci-plioits Eiiuti n* ihe Slate or employer 
or even ''Eoeicty" a* yiEnaltEtd by the 
propiniviilE of delegated anllioril) . I'or 
vdiitt I* the rCBoll of delvgaled iinllKiril). 
wIicIIkt irreEinnisihlv or conindlcdi' A 
ddigatc rcspiiiivihle m nohoily hevutneE 
It illetiilor; it dele|tali reEponBilEfe io the 
whini' and foneie* ■>! iUo .l svho ail hack 
uiid left Idiu to 4 u aJiLiid Iiild do the 

jiih for lilcm la onlii u ... why 

vlioohl one doniae In tis- a ilavc III II 

majarity an' more ifiaii in a rnijiorite ? 

1 lie l■ml^ehiEr Bidiiliini k lo Etrtkc al 
IfiL root of all dictalureIntiE, miijarity 
or iiiiaorili, and Itic liaaic principle 
ht'liJiilf liar ideiiH nf indnslrinf argaiiit- 
.diiiii niitio (n: lhai of Jired pjirf J-erpotion 
■mil nol rejire.Eonlalimi, l-d ue md seek 
lo fcprcEcnt ihe worker*' intereiiU. lo 
he "in iiie vaiT* or leaders or even 


eJnini In he the little hady uf origuniicd 
liiilitaiila that everyone oujjhi la 
cmnlatc. For whut Irappcnv to such 
bodies in times of ^trcsti' Tlic worker* 
hiek ilicm mit and *ity t1ie> know better 
theimclvca, ub they du. 

Only if sneh a body tums to paUttc* 
etin it gain |»ower, Wc must exert 
vigilance that ,ueh bodie* di> not gain 
power, 

Antirehisni si’ifl be the product uf twu 
in Horn com eeononUc and social. The 
S' hole object uf "eouneil-ani»re}ii!ifn"i 
anarcho-syndicalism, i* in nec rhat the 
'VarherB control their indu^ttr}, without 
oulude Interventinfi, On the other 
hanij, Ubertarian-coinmunisfii, in. ita true 
senve, is the building uf eomniunes 
loctiUy which implies the decenlratisatiott 
of BOeiul life, and the dcvulutii^tj of 
yoeJut affair* to Ihe eammtiniFy. 

In paiticuhir. the work uf hcitlth and 
cdueallon and such scetaL nintcer* a» 
belong lo the peojde *hould not be left 
in the baud a of the Slate; nor submitted 
tu the hui,y little bodies of do-gooder* 
who run the fiiuiiicipnUticE. Sueli a 
rcvuLutimi begins tti ihe Ehdi of the 
decaying society, 

Tu sunt iipi'—In m\ opinioa nil who 
believe in w'orkera'* euntroL huvu nu 
differenecsi to link insofar n* they 
genuinely be Move th.n the workers 
fhcm3ict\e!4 should com rob The workers 
arc capable of doing thi* thcmselvefi 
they have ^showii their uhility both to 
wogc Ihc iuituslriu] struggle and to 
cmitrol iuduatry without poUticul 
leiiderBliipi uud insofar us workers' con¬ 
trol is u potitjeal rullyiDg-ory, it may 
he popiilur w ith many gruupingE, hut it 
niUEt ultiniLiiFely prove ineonstatent witli 
party urgjinjsatiun. Rccauac to accept 
thin genuinely is lu reject politJoul 
Icatferaiup and ufiviale the need for u 
party or anything above Ur iipart from 
the wurkcra, Ae we acc it the need i* 
fur groups uf a Mhcrluriiiu tendency 
which will nut seek In eipfolt the stnig- 
gld for puliliciil iir sectarian iidvantagc, 
bat will merely stand ns critic.* of any 
liahtieiil leudemhip wdiut soever. Tills 
dues nol cuciin Elamling aside from the 
struggle; as workers wc arc in it, but 
nut us mil it an la or Ann rein vis—nv such 
wo are merely crities of whatever 
leadership might arise, whatever itH 
prafcsidoiial belief*. Our own group* 
• hould not Eiihnicrge antn a pnrety j|j. 
duEtrful vlruggfei hul keep alive the 
spirit of revolt, and the urge ftir the 
spread of aiiti-dul liodiariiin idea*! 
j'giiiiisl par I ill me III a rill III, ugainut dieia- 
lioii from above, iigainEi arhitmtioni 
uml for a (Hititiic deceti Ira list pm- 
gran I me of a suoiill life i>f llic locul 
eoniiiiune and ecunomiu vonirol hy ftie 
worker', til eileh industry, U‘e slimthl 
imf lait forward individual miMlafit* or 
iiiiiiviihial leaders who ineviiably ■can he 
corrupted hy paivcr or lionghi over, 
being 11 Illy Immaii. tir forcibly sup- 
ptcvced Ui lime of -Irife. Our pru- 
grmnmc must he wholly huiliid Up wllli 
Ihc jdca of the sponiaiieanv aetinn of 
Ihc tnavECs. Tliis i* nol to necept them 
as "infallible"; they are frequently 
f'Couflimed ori page 3 } 
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A FILM ON 
PECKHAM 
CENTRE 

' /‘/i. ' ' n- ■ - -I 

the Pc nham Hcilili >11; ^ 

Hivl'H III !" 1 C'jriTiant -t; iry 

lit [he PcE^]iMn Odeon T(u - 

Im'l' hii' unc^iy^mylv 

iiniH.Mumc ot ihi P ..khtiti ■ ; 

and it i> iIu'icI.^a: wilti fii'i.' 
have [n eritSL'!': • thi' filr^ t i| 

anil itiviti:- nt= , . ►i- ,j 

purpoHr id ific l.’rltlf. l*’rtilil th blip iL 
i.vmild uppear iltut tiu Ceiiiir ii a ' mi 
of L’lub wlkTt people ctimr to ' mi lai 
duruL nr fo purtiviiAutc in one m c';b ■■ nf 
the r-HncfoiM paiifmi' provivk--- tt 
social cluh^.. Vn in hi 1 wnuiqi 't 

Scoii WillimiiAon ha .ihtayt rii-..-ily 

denied Lhiit this w i th, purpo . for 
urhich be s ■!-?.] the money ?" F , 1 h- cli, 
iClcnire. rtir oihet iinprc ion. . '..-.J hv 
the film is tlial il% a m ; ol rifi;.: 

nitf'.emttv horrie ard tht* themv .- Ji-ih 
a x Eh in a railirr xiemim^i utal uiuE doppy 
way, 

★ 

The storji' al how and vh} the film 
canjc t .0 bi: tnaJe xnay purliai’'^ hi the 
cxplatiAticrn why The f-enntt y bad 
filni. The tlcnlral Offiut vi Iiiiiirmxlio]i 
had [fic idea and niLber miivcly ihiiughi 
the Ministry ol l-lcakh wnul>[ be intcre.'ficd 
in it and lUpply the necc^^ary finaiidai 
badtmg. For obvious reamnA tlie .Mmiittiy 
waa nm micrviticd in giving puhllcny 1,0 
tile Health Centre, hm the Foreign Offtec, 
seeing the pas%ibihdei of puhlicit-' whroHCl 
for ihis isolated example of prngfi'vive 
health ideas, coniiDissioneiJ it* production. 
But the Hltii only leLla one pan of the 
Pcidthuni story; ihe iLinDcuuu!t part, 
whidi wonT upvet anyunc. In fact, the 
Cabinet rniniaicrr and the nuubihticv who 
attended the l.ondon performance . -mcd 
qiiitu delighted, and afterwards at the 
Centre they went over tile building di - 
playing connldcmhle iniercji in all that 
was shown them. But did they read the 
introduction lo the Souveiijr I’rugnajrinie 
in order to undemond whit the Piemcer 
Health Centre w»i really 'oing and dis¬ 
covering ? 

Did Sir Stafford Cripps read that para¬ 
graph: ihe midst of foded Jh- 

mtegt'mian there ii heeinning lo appear 
Uf PecAhom o' nuefeta &f society, the 
struaUTc of mi^iVA rr neifhirr "pfaiujeJ” 
iioj- -Wecomirmted'^ hut iwing. That ii 

tayp firowiJigj developing and differ¬ 
entiating. Thai this has happened, that 
anyone cats see it happettm^, attd thm no 
one can deny u, is a fact of enormodi 
stimficance.” 

And did the Prime Minister read that 
sentence: the saeuii envsrmtnent of 

T«WifliJi fhes'C m-e no guiding planners, 
no cli^ueSi no cfosed doors, no iriiimidiitmg 
hierwrekies/^ 

And we wonder whether the Mini slur 
of Education who seemed to be enjoyin# 
litmself, read that parr of the iniraductiop 
which ssys; “Here equipment—musteal 
insmsiiterns, biUiard tobies, theatre "props’ 
msti (he rhousatid cnttl orie othej’ things —► 
{fiy wof plained hy a benevolent director¬ 
ate. They ore protrUUd cm detmtud and 
reflect the present needs of this grotaing 
Society* Vuiiors /lofit^, irt? to muck that 
these people have freedom, as that they 
rniom Aouj to use freedom. Out of free¬ 
dom a poised, orderly and adventurout 
JOeieiy is rleitriy evolving itself.'' 

The Peckhant cxpcnmeni is the very 
negation of all that Government Msndr 
for. Pedthani is opposed to all com- 
pulsion; Government i* cornpnluion- 
Pci:k,haiii iniercstcd in the ckfVcJnptnent 
ol the individu;H by hi* cwn : 6 onsciaLis 
cfftui; Bavcrnnu.ni seeks to regiincni the 
individual. 

★ 

Peckham needs money to carry on its 
work- If thi; performance at the Ockon. 
with fanfare by munpcicrs lined up on 
the stngc ai the noiabilitic.'f entered ihc 
titcutre, Was intended as a money-rai'iinff 
Slum, it was in very bad taste imJ 
whsii'v more, we wouldn’t mind wageriog 
iJiai Pcckhiini will not rcccu'c OthetaE 
support. Il It docs, however, it will 
prohobly mean the end of ilie Pionevr 
Health Centre as we, who rcali 1; '' ^1 
□pp red ate jia tmpofiance, know it 
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The Demand 
Workers Control 

D uring ihe recent dock strike, several daily and weekly papers com¬ 
mented, with varying degrees of alarm, upon the growth of the idea 
of workers' control. In one or two of the journals syndicalism was mentioned, 
with varying degrees of disapproval, and it was stated that these “cofitioenta!” 
theories were finding response among the workers of Britain —espedtilly in the 
natianaHsed indushies. 

Now we, of course, would be only too delighted to sec a resurgence of 
syndicalist ideas in this country; it is what we arc working for. But, 
optimistic as we are, we find it difficult to see any real evidence that the 
syndicalist idea is at all widely known among the working class, let alone 
finding expression in action. 


True, the fact that every^ strike to¬ 
day is unofficial tends to encourage 
the workers’ initiative just wffiere we 
want to sec —at the point of pro¬ 
duction, and the continuous and 
bitter opposition by union leaders to 
these unofficial strikes is bringing a 
general distrust of such leadership, 
but syndicalism goes far beyond that. 
It is the industrial expression of an 
all-embracing social attitude. 

There is, however, a great deal of 
evidence that the words ‘^workers’ 
controf^ are going to be used more 
and more in a very different way, and 
for %cry different ends. And it may 
be that, since the daily press likes to 
confuse union officials with the 
workers they are supposed to repre¬ 
sent, it is confusing (or pretending to 
confuse) s^mdicalism with the de¬ 
mands for “workers’ share in control” 
which some of the unions are now 
putting forward. 

At the recent conference of the 
National Union of Railwaymcn, for 
instance, a resolution was passed 
unanimously declaring that “workers’ 
participation in the control of ±e 
industry^ at all levels is a pre-requisite 
for the success of the undemking”. 
Of course, it could be said that it 
is “a step in the right direction” for 
workers to participate in the con¬ 
trol of iheir indu stry a nd those 
workers who are elevated to ±e con¬ 
trolling comminees will undoubtedly 
get experience in handling men and 
affairs which will be very valuable 
for them. But will it necessarily be 
of any value to the men they leave 
behind them? Or to the public at 
large? 

Let us look at the case of Air. John 
Bensiead, a former general-secretary 
of the K.U.R. Mr. Benstead climbed 
through his trade union into one of 
the top positions and then took the 
logical ne>:t step and became a mem¬ 
ber of the Transport Commission on 
the naiionalisauon of the railways. 
Now he comes back to the N.U.R. 
conferences and utters the familiar 
“warnings” to the workers not to ex¬ 
pect too much for themselves from 
nationalisation. Mr. Benstead pointed 


out that vital industries arc not con¬ 
verted to public ownership simply to 
provide better conditions for the 
workers. Oh dear, no—the purpose 
was to ensure that they function with 
maximum efficiency and fullest ser¬ 
vice and amenities at a reasonable 
price. 

Now wc have no quarrel with efficiency 
so long as ii does not become a fetish 
in deference to which human relationships 
are submerged. On ihc whole, efficiency 
makes for case of working and an organ¬ 
isation working efficiently goes smoothly 
and with Jess cause for friction and dis¬ 
pute. And as members of the public 
wc are desirous of obtaining the fullest 
service and amenities at a reasonable 
price. But we don't want any of these 
things at the expense of our fellow 
workers on the railways. Railwaymcn arc 
among the lowest-paid classes of industrial 
workers, and have been kept in that 
position, and equipment and stock has 
been allowed to deierioraie, because of the 
necessity of supplying dividends to share¬ 
holders. This, theoretically, has now 
ended. The only snag is that the State 
is now the big, one and only shareholder, 
and people like Mr. Benstead have a 
vested interest in the railways running 
efficiently—and at a profit. ‘*lt is im¬ 
perative," says Benstead, “that wc should 
make a success of publicly-owned trans¬ 
port." Of course it is—he has a nice 
job in ill 

So whai will it profit either the railway 
workers or the general public if, instead 
of one Mr. Benstead on the Transport 
Commission, there are four—as demanded 
by Jim Figgis, present general-secretary of 
the N.U.R.? We have in the present 
Government enough examples of men 
rising from the workers into controlling 


OUR COMRADES 
IN THE 
UPPER HOUSE 

J UST to remind us that our betters 
in the House of Lords have the 
interests of the workers well and truly 
at heart, an incident occurred during 
the debate on the Gas Bill recently. 

It w^as Viscount Cecil of Chehvood, 
a Tory peer, who broughi; up an 
amendment that each area board in 
the nationalised gas industry should 
contain two members who were 
workers in the undertaking—a sug¬ 
gestion which earned the vigorous 
disapproval of the Labour peers. For 
the noble lord suggested—of all 
things!—that the two worker repre¬ 
sentatives should be elected by their 
fellow workers. 

Viscount S win ton pointed out the 
danger there, however. It was that 
elected representa rives might pay 
more aitcntion to the safety of their 
seats than to the good of the industry 
as a whole. In other words he fears 
that elected workers on the area hoard 
might try to get things done on behalf 
of the workers. If the workers’ rep- 
representauves were chosen for them by 
the managers on the board, “safe” 
men could be chosen who could be 
relied upon for their sense of pro- 
poriion”, “loyalty”, “sense of dis¬ 
cipline”, etc., etc. 

7 ’he Upper House modified Vis¬ 
count Ccdl’s amendment, accepting 
the principle of ihc area boards 
having iwo workers’ representatives, 
but thai ihey should noi be elected. 
Bu! they need not have worried, 
for nobody seems lu have realised 
that any person wheiher co¬ 
opted or elected to u position 
of power is more likely to “pay more 
attention to ihe safety of hfs scat” 
than to the well-being of socieiy— 
something which applies to the entire 
Parliamentary electoral sysleni. 


A\AltCIIO-SYVDICAUSIM 
ANU THE MIUTAN'TS 

(Goaiiaucd Irom pdifc 2 ) 
wroiiiJ, beriJtJhqd by iirupaigiindii, cdu^ 
uind tcotioniic Infiytnce. But 

far llitir ciwn livci arc C 4 >ncerii 4 ;d 

therj could run ihcrii vE'ittiuul (lif mlcr* 
vciitiun uf Stiilc, cii|>iiali»nik or any 
other tcMdcriilil|i. W'hik by removioje 
the ceoniimic fabric of rapiliiliFiiij vve can 
alkO dcftlroy the S^tatc jiutliuHtarian 
fabric M'liich »ould iiicvilably become 
UMclcs^ M licit pOMcr left tin Jiuitdii, be- 
caui^c il cfilcty relics 011 aonicbody 
carrying oof iJic ordcri*. 

In iipilL iif the lack of revolutionary 
parties or bodici, il ciiiinof tic denied 
tlifU the revolutionary movcincnt already 
cxKli; (I lnt>» heen Keen in act ion j 
Jackiiijf viKfon or pcrmiinenee Konie* 
ciriici, bui denionNtraiiiil very forcibly 
ihfit from tlie bottom upvvurdK there ii 
11 re:i| pOK^ibiJify of a free Kocicly. 

bhicc rhe mlveiil of I he Fabour 
Governmeitt jind tbe Ktcudy inctirpor^ 
otion between Irndc unionjjinii em¬ 
ployers* urduiuiiutitjns and tlic htiifc thnl 
h^iK been jifrowjfi^ ftiiicc the War uud 
utno binee the provinif of identity be- 
tween eapititlism and nationatMation* 
the erv of BojrAer#'' Control hat been 
raUed, KometimcK by mere profiu- 
Hiiridet- eaTfhiii|| 2 . in on 11 popular JHMuCr 
hut muAi of alt by |he induslriat wurkerK 
f hcini^rbeW'e stand fcur-siitiarc upon 
this dcniufiJ, whlcli inevitahly tniplies 
II.j ptHti.'iit husdcmhip whafsover^ 

A.M, 


WHAT’S HAPPENING IN THE 


|K nearly every* country where there 

arc trade unions there is evident 
a vicious struggle going on among 
sections striving for control In 
France wc hav'c the great split in the 
C.G.T. which is left in the hands of 
ihc Communists, and the new move¬ 
ment led by the Social-Dcmocratic 
political clique. There is also the 
growing movement of enlightened 
workers organising in the Anarcho- 
sviidicaiist unions. In Italy too, 
political divergences have led to 
opposing of organisation in 

indusir}*. 

Ever^nsffiere it is apparent that the 
struggle for power among the national 
states is having its effects shown in 
manouvres and intrigues within the 
trade unions by rival political groups- 
The political parties believe it to be 
a matter of cardinal importance that 
they should be in a position to control 
the workers through the unions and 
thus discipline the working-class in 
the interests of political policies neces- 


posi Lions—with Ihc wrry rcsiiltg wc can 
all sec. 

It must be made dear that this present 
trend from the offidal union leaders 10 
demand a share of control for the workers 
(meaning ihcmsclvcsl) means nothing 
more than a move towards closer collabor¬ 
ation with ihe managing class, and far 
from weakening that class wilt strengthen 
it. The path of collaboration has always 
been a fatal one if the aim is complete 
cmandpation. 

Wc must make clear ihat syndicalism 
has nothing in common with ihis half¬ 
hearted phrase-mongering. Wc stand for 
complete, free workers* control—^control 
from the bottom up, and no collaboration 
with employers or managers! 

P,S. 


^£cxHcCO^xyte^ 


saPr’ in the game of powxr-poUtiv’^ 

TTiai the economic interests c; the 
workers arc being sacrifiLcd to * 

political power programmes, is a t q"itc 
well cniphaNijcd in the ooniroversy ov-r 
the iMarshAll Plan. Thi^ plan is now the 
major cause of wide political .’us 
between the two dominating rtiens 
exercising induenc^' in the unions. 

So far, disruption hir affirtevl ■■imirie'i 
like France and Italy most wt ;ly. b 
cause in these ri>untricr cconomit in 
ditions arc so chaotic a$ to cfli x'hI 
stress of almost intolerable dimemionK. 

But here in Bntain wc have tht b-sin 
nings of a dt^v in the trade umon by 
reason of tht conflict of political idcok 
gits. The secretary of the Labour Partv 
recenily issued a strongly-worded circu¬ 
lar urging the unions to look upon ihr 
Communist members as saboteurs and dis- 
rupiors of unity. This nvds followed by 
a general denundation of Communist 
trade unionists, and among ihc savage 
outbursts inspired only by political pre¬ 
judices, was the following from Mr. A. 
Deakin, Bevin's succcssAir general 

■iccrciarv of the reported In 

Rivnoids ,14 l 2 /' 47 ): — 

"Wc cannot afford in thi.s ccmniry' to 
allow- the attempted infiltration and 
domination of the trade unions on the 
part of the Communists to mcceed." 

In consequence wc are to witness a 
struggle in the trade unions for poUiical 
control and the workers will be called 
upon to be the mute stooges 01 the 
different parties. 

V\^i>*es and Cost of Livtiif< 

The trade unions have been quite in¬ 
capable, indeed, they have not had the 
w'ill, to improve wage? to meet the ever- 
rising cost-of-living. What meagre m- 
creases have been achieved have been 
heavily out-weighed by the monstrous 
rises in prices, and increases In taxation. 
!t has ben computed, for rnsiance, that 
in 1947 alone, indirect ta.xation rose by 
£240 millions, whilst in the same year 
food prices went up by £60 millions, a 
total increase in the cost-of-living by £JOO 
millions, and yet wages went up in the 
same period by only £78 millions. It is 
precisely because of these discrepancies, 
which are being increasingly felt by the 
w'orkers and their families, that the ortho¬ 
dox trade union officials realise their 



weakr^c- in to 

at^tivuu the . r 

The ^Alled \c I ^ . 

are inextrit " 'v - ip v, 

vl fortv’* ' of th. ■ ^ - ! 

lb - = - :r not - 

oih - lumd. the ^ f' - ' .u 

to ch^^pion ^ 

for h?tT " iill tn tb. 

m. ■ infii in 'h un 

Iiep to the ^ fc:r 

pu" :r. 

Il ii ihv wof-r- to L c *n ih 
lhai they f-. oi ^ mih"" . v> 

politicians, ind it mII t- of no 

importBnt:. to the 7 rr whi.h poU : il 
group runx the union f-'f which politic 1 1 
dique hold , the puw.- i-' ib. r ‘Fhc 
all-import am qutition uj the is: 

Where doc- iht product of itiy liN go? 
If the worker will -‘mment to think 
along the rational Im of ?»«kir-" h' rlf 
who produces ill ihw lavi^ih 7 ilih in 
Tiocicty, and w'hy ht = " link rtiorncLl 
in the form of ht will ik.m app*.^^ 

date the fact that the He *rjUiio»irt«t 
BTC among the greatest mbh-r t»f ^ 
labour produce- Nur due it matt r 
fCourriiueJ on paife 


MONV A MICKU:... 

Thk loml income of the Tran*ipOfr 
and General Workers' Union—the 
world's Jargc.st union—in 1^47 was 
£2,2071528, most of it rcpreseniing 
contribLiiions. by ibt 1.07,842 mem¬ 
bers. 

During [he year, staler the annual 
report, the union disbursed £335^467 
in cash benefits. 

Allocations to political subsidiary 
funds included £4,3si for Labour 
Party affiliation fees and £25,000 for 
grams to Labour Party propaganda. 

Ninas Chrankie, 7/7/48, 


What Hopes £01* Change? 


'^HESE Land Notes are, or ai any rate, 
originally were, supposed to consist 
of a commentary on current events 
in ihc fonnirig world of social and! 
political interest that might be, 
supposed, often no doubt erroneously, 
to appeal to a w^ider audience than | 
those actively engaged in what is now' 
called, sumewhai ponderously, “the agri¬ 
cultural industry*'. Of late, hotvever, 1 
am afraid that this object has not been 
very conscientiously carried out and dis¬ 
tinct escapist tendencies have appeared. 
Several reasons have contributed to this , 
regrettable lapse. Firstly, surprisingly 
little is said or done, or more often merely 
proposed, on the subiect of the land that; 
can be said to have any real value, or i 
originality of outlook at all, sufficient, in 
my opinion, to warrant inclusion in these 1 
Notes. This has meant, secondly, that, | 
if the truth must be told, recently I have 
not been keeping myself as adequately in¬ 
formed about the political scene as I 
ought to have been doing if these Notes 
arc to fulfil their avowed intention. To 
this I must indeed plead guilty and can 
only say by way of apology that I defy 
Anyone, who has any sanity or honesty 
left, to continue to study farming politics, 
or any other politics for that matter, in¬ 
tensively over a long period without per¬ 
iodically succumbing to spells of boredom 
and frustration with the whole business. 
After all one cannot help having one's 
mooijls, like everyone else, even though one 
docs one's best not to inflict them on one's 
readers. Still they will out sometimes. 

Instead, therefore, of reading and giving 
careful study to what Mr. So-and-So said 
at such a place, or w'hat is happening at 
“The Royal”, 1 have fended to turn over 
the newspaper page hurriedly and guiltily 
and read the Test Match commentary. 
This h a KTrible confession to have to 
make but one for which I hope at least 
sonic readers may feel a little sympathy. | 

As :j matter of fact, I did have a go ^ 
at reading the new Agricultural Charter 
issued by the Conservative Farty, but, try 
as 1 would, 1 coiikl not reach the end of 
it. All I can say Is that it appeared to 
differ hartlly at all from what is known,! 
for warn of a better word, as “the policy” 
of the present Government except in one 
or two minor and inessentiul details. On ; 
the whole I felt that seldom had so much 
that meant litde been said in so many : 
words. Quite an achievement in its way. 

'Fhe UiilIkeliluEod of Social 
Cliuiiffc 

Anoiher reason which has made it difll- 
cult and tiresome to follow adequately | 
(he political scene is that it is diflicuil 


to analyse and comment on it except in 
a largely negative manner. After a while 
this is bound 10 pall on both writer and 
reader, though I do not see how it can 
be avoided to any great extent. 

When thinking, or writing, about poli- ' 
Ucal matters it is, in my submission, of 
the greatcsi importance to differentiate i 
most dearly between what one would i 
like to sec happen and what' 
one's knowledge of the situation, such as 
it may be, leads one to think will happen. 
To pretend that any really desirable 1 
changes in the soda I and economic frame¬ 
work of farming in this country are at' 
all likely, or even conceivable, in the fore¬ 
seeable future would be simply wishful -1 
thinking of the crudest order. In particu¬ 
lar, to delude oneself that anything useful 
or constructive can be hoped for from the 
rural workers would be just dishonest. 

Any talk about the workers taking over 
the control of the industry is, under pre¬ 
sent social conditions and with the present 
state of mind of the mass of rural work¬ 
ers, little better than an irrelevant frivolity. 

That, of course, is neither a pleasant 
nor a popular statement to have to make, 
but anyone acquainted with coniemporary 
rural England will know it 10 be true. 

The Ideology of the Rural 
Worker 

Two things combine to reinforce the 
contemporary rural workers* aversion to 
any fundamental social change. Firstly, 
the farming tradition of this country has 
for many genera lions now been of a 
strongly individualistic character. The 
ideology of the worker is in no way dif¬ 
ferent from that of his employer. He 
merely envies his employer his position 
and hi 8 one hope, unless by middle-age 
he has ceased to hold it, is to have a place 
of his own some day, to be his own boss 
and 10 be able to employ one or two 
people to work for him as he has worked 
for others. He does not by any means 
disapprove of the employer-employee rela¬ 
tionship. Rather docs he believe in the 
principle of *'ihe farming ladder” by 
w^hich, in theory at least though dccreas- 
ingly so in practice, it is possible for a 
hard-working and business-minded chap 
uldmuteJy to have his own holding, how¬ 
ever small. 

But the tendency for farming to be 
conducted in ever larger units makes 
this hope noAvadays less likely of realiza¬ 
tion than It was in the past. And if it is 
realized, it becomes ever more difficult for 
the small farm to compete economically 
with the large, mechanized farm or group 
oi farms. Until the advent of the use of 


machinery on a large satic for an ^A*er- 
increasing variety of farm operations, 
this disparity did not cxihi. One man's 
hands could successfully compete against 
another's but not now against a machine 
doing the work of several pairs of hands, 
even if not inevitably doing the job quite 
so welL As, however, in our world it 
is costs of production rather than the 
quality of the produa which is the 
deciding factor, this advantage is largely | 
off-set—at least in all arable farming 
though 10 a lesser extent where Hvcsiock 
are concerned. 

Even so the satisfaction, and sense of 
pride and independence, to be derived 
from running one's own place more than 
compensates for many men for the slightly 
lower financial rew^ard in terms of man¬ 
hours that a small farm may entail. As 
someone once said to me: 'Tt don't really 
matter the same how long you work when 
you are working for yourself.” Which J 
is very largely true . 

Strength of the “Status Quo” ji 

The second reason which tends to make r 
farm-workers set against any change in M 
existing economic and property relation- 
ships is that farming is now, by com- )l 
pa risen with its previous condition, I 
relatively prosperous and is likely to J 
remain so for some time to come. The t_ 
industry is in some ways going through 
an expansionist period which means that 
reformist policies, such as demands for jl 
wage increases, can in fact bring some rjJ 
rcNvard. A certain percentage, if only a 
small one, of the increased financial re- \ ^ 
turns, can nowadays be wrenched from rj- 
the employers if the workers, and (Jieir 
organizations, are insistent enou^. 
During the great Depression between the 
two w'ars, farmers for the most part' j* 
quite genuinely could not afford to pay ^^ jU 
more than they did w'ithoui going outT,^B 
ol business. Now they can and the 
worker also benefits, and while he con- 
I tinues to do so he is unlikely to desire 
any radical social change. *‘Wc]lTed«|H 
men,” as Lord Bruce truly remarked 
a recent debate in the Lords, ”make poor 
revolutionaries.'* 

In brief, then, the present social and^^l 
economic order, as far as farming is c)oa.:/^H 
cerned, ivould appear to be more secure 
and more resistent to radical change thanl^l 
it has been for quite a long time. Chana^^H 
will come, and can only come, when 
sufficient number of the workers 
it and insist on it, and at the momei^^^l 
they do not desire it. Anyone wffio 
to maintain otherwise is merely projccti^^^l 
his own vision on 10 other people 
do not in actual fact share it. 
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F R E E D O Ai 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 


Twelve Years have Passed 

H ad the Spanish Revolution aiiU the stru^^lle againsf Fascism in Spain triumphetl, the events tif 
1936 would he ivell-known to everyone to*day. But the importance of Spain is only hidden 
by the fact of failure, not diminished. For those who participated in the mamentous events, or 
who watched them with anxious sympathy, the months after July 19th, 1936, contained the 
most important movements of recent history. The drawn-out a^i^ony and the final defeat were 
inexpressibly painful, the onset of the new world war six months afterwards unutterably dis- 
hearteniti]^; hut they eaii never obliterate the hopes engendered in that first July, never quench 
the exhilaration of the revolutionary spirit which went out from the Spanish workers and peasants 
at that time. 


In times like the present the 
struggle for social Justice seems 
an unending road beset w ith over- 
w^helming difficulties and over- 
east by heavy clouds of despair. 
It is but three years since the 
""ending^* of the second im¬ 
perialist war. The so-called 
peace-loving nations who Jomed 
hands under the banner of anti- 
Fascism allegedly for the eradica¬ 
tion of the threat and actuality 
of war, are iiow^ at daggers 
drawn, menacing each other 'with 
shadow^ mobilization and show^s 
of force. And the spirit of 
despair has so firmly taken hold 
of the peoples of the world 
that the shadow of yet another 
war evokes less alarm than 
resignation. 

How* different indeed was the 
spirit of 1936 in Spain! For the 
first time since the Fascist re¬ 
action had consolidated itself in 
Italy and Germany, the Spanish 
workers had shown the way by 
revoluiionary insurrection to de¬ 
feat the threat of its extension 
to Spain, But they had not 
merely confined themselves to 
the defence of prc-Fascisf social 
eonditions; they had raised the 
banner of the social revolution 
itself. In sweeping away in¬ 
cipient Fascism, they had also 
swept away the whole of class 
rule itself, and had taken into 
their own hands the task of 
ordering thc> ew n I/, , 

Jt was this sense of experi¬ 
ment, of starting a new’ life, that 
gave the feeling of promise to the 
morniw^ of the social revolufion 
in Spain. The tasks the Spanish 
w'orkers undertook 'were formid¬ 
able enough, the enemies of the 
social revolution immensely 
strung: but nevertheless the spirit 
with w’hieh those early months 
w^cre touched w^as pre-eminently 
one of hope and courage. The 
revolution had lit a spark which 
political refomtism can never 
kindle. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

fii the twelve years that have gone 
by feince 19^6 iDimcniiL- efforts have 
l^orit: into the war and its aftemiatlt—« 
with very iittJv in tlie way pcj^iljve 
{leHyvemeiit. ai»d ksit in the way of 
hope. Thouith the Spanish revolution 
wMh. rrM**hi d. I' achievemeiitsi were 
siivh thill lliey have many for 

tn.diiy, 

'Flic revolution udojHcd methods of 
• oeiul vtrujUtk' uiitikc tho^e of a 

cenlmlifcd mtnte pvjvier. Si|£nifjeantjy 
enough, the rcniUM. iiutiori of vlutr power 


Buenos Aires, 
CTATEMENTS by iht Argeniijic 
Mini?.ter of War^ on his recent 
visit to the Uni led States, have con¬ 
firmed rumours long droilaung in 
certain political ‘Jirejes in Argentina. 
OfiicialJy, General Humberto Sosa 
Molina went to the United State ■ on 
a visit of good-w'Ul to obtain a better 
uiiderslanding between Argentina and 
the States*', but actually to ncgoiiatc 
a large shipment of arms and miliiary 
supplies—partly Icit over from the 
Iasi war—^wliich were olTered to 
Argentina tlirough U,S. (lenerai 
WIILis Criitemberger, when he vt^ited 
Buenos Aires last December. 

Public opinion had been surprised 
by this unaccustomed visit of a 
North American soldier, whose 
.mission in our country was nut very' 
clear. What is the chief ol the 
Caribbean defence coming here for? 
asked one newspaper. Is it not strange 
that in 3 lime of inlcroauonal tension 
‘^a group of authorised Yankee chiels 
comes with ihi' sole object of visiting 
Our miliian insiiiuiions and arms 
Jartoriv--.. where probably I hey have 
verv litiiL Ui Icam?*' Papers buzzed 
'WiPi conji- :u ire. 

AcuiallV. General Oiitcniberger's 


which chnnictcriwd ihc triumph uf the 
couticcr rcvohiticin wna built im ilic des¬ 
truction of thiisc very rcvoluticjnitry 
mclhods. 

The workers c. d pcasiiiits of Spain 
pliiecd no reliiincc on demoeralie 
methfids of auti-Fas.ei$t ^tru^^j^lc. Hod 
they not seen the Popular Front govern¬ 
ment wliivh filmic to power in I'cbnmry 
193 b do absolutely nothinji to foil 
General Frnneo*s coup cFetatT although 
they were forcwtirncd of it. Hence 
when Franco made his attempt their 
iinswer wus to oceupy the factories and 
take over the land. Decisions for the 
futtire lay in their hands, and they pro¬ 
ceeded to give elTcet to them through 
local ecumniittces. and communed, while 
production was managed by the revo- 
lutiotiiiry industrial unions of the 
Nattoncil Confederation of Labour, 
the iinnrehkt syndicalist workers’ 
organisation. 

The economic aehies'ements of the 
revolutionary' economy ivcre enorniouj$. 
They improved productiie methods, out¬ 
put and working conditions, and 


'J’HE trial of Godsc and others for 

the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi is of tremendous importance 
in Indiaj if noi least because the prin¬ 
ciples of Godse have already 
triumphed and Gandhi's death proves 
a beneficial act so far as it concerns 
the nationalist politicians whom he did 
more than any one man to bring into 
power. 

The closer disciples of Gandhi have 
recognised this fact; Acharya Vinoba 
BhavCj the leading exponent to-day 
of Gandhian doctrines, declared at 
Khandwa on May ytb: 

‘‘India has produced sainis from time to 
tiincj and the ignorant masses did not 
understand them; but never in Hinduism 
uas tiicre an assassination of a saint. 
Gandliiii's assassinadon was not the act 
of one or iw'o persons^ but the result of 
a particular way of thinking. It meant 
the impaa of violence against non¬ 
violence. In India, violence even on a 
small scale is harmful to the country and 
might lead to our dependence on coun¬ 
tries like -America and Russia. There¬ 
fore, she has to choose betw'een violence 
and non-violence on a large scale. Those 
tciio rhhtk in Fi^rms of violence loom to 


Arji$eiitina 

visii high-lighted cenam disquieting 
measures of the government, such as 
the projected plan for pre-conscription 
and post conscription training, the 
creation of a Nailonal Council of 
Physical Mducarron con trolled by the 
War Ministry, the prohibidon in 
schools of the wcfbkn(»wn anii-war 
book, 77 ie Ctitne of H'ar by Juan 
Uauiisiii Aiberdi, and the progressive 
growth of rite miliiary budget. J.argc 
sections of public opinion have be¬ 
come alarmed. ''Does ihis have 
something to do w-irh 'conimenial 
defence'?'' asked some people, '*or 
wirh ihc ‘siandardisauon of arma¬ 
ments'?" 

"Kaiurally," said ihc War Minister, 
Grcneral Sosa Molina, when asked in 
the tJ.S. about his shopping, “the 
Argentine armv needs ro modernise 
irs matcTiel. We are inrercsted in 
buying mure ctjiiijiment and we would 
prefer lo buy it in the I • nited States/’ 
General Oiiicmbcrger’s trip to 
Argentina, says the pofiiical fJppo- 
sition, lias been liighly profitable, 

-^W.P.) 


nianaged (hi; technical rcintinns of one 
iiiditritry with another, entirely Chrnu^li 
the workers.’ direct urj^oniziitton^. And 
lliey dtd thiti at a moment when, the 
whole ciuintri' hud been thrown into 
cluinH ami confusion. 

Ill its economic ochtcvcmcnts, the 
Spiinish revolution went far beyond (he 
rcvotutinais of the past, and the study 
of (hem is of the first impttrtanee. The 
Freedom Press jniniphlet "Social Re- 
eon struct ion In Spain" describes some 
of the siidaliscd industries durinjj* the 
revolution, and those interested in the 
matter are advised to read it. Whnt is 
important to point out is that the 
revolutionary economy wiis entirely in 
(he h cl lids of the workers nnd peas a tits 
themselves, without the intervention of 
trade union leaders or "managers’*. 
They provided a living dcmnnstrfition 
that workers’ control is not merely 
possible hut is a more satisfactory^ 
method of organisatioii than any other. 

Similarly revolutionary' irt approach 
was the orj^anidation of the wxirhers* 
militiiiSi the spontaneously ortfanised 


ieod India fi? a secondary place in (he 
comity of natmis or to^ dependence.*^ 

This is an unshakable fact; if India 
goes 10 war w'lth Pakistan, and it may 
come about over Kashmir, over 
Hyderabad, and many other troublous 
problems, the war can no more be 
isolated and hermetically sealed off 
than war in Palestine or Greece or 
anywhere else. And even as regards 
violence on a small scale—what is 
happening at present—cold war and 
local bloodshed^—the whole matter is 
bound up with relationship between 
the two sets of Imperialist Powers, 
Nehru and his Government have 
chosen the American side; and the 
more they declare themselves in 
favour tff that side, the more specu¬ 
lative become the observers about 
what Pakistan will do. Whether it 
will not accept Russian aid against 
India; oi whether Russian backing of 
India w^ill wean India to the other 
side. The reference of problems to 
U.N, 0 ,, which is only another aspect 
of “violence** (namely, the cold war) 
do not tend to peace but to w^ar. The 
nations assembled do not judge prob¬ 
lems according to abstract standards 
of right and wrong, but solely m 
terms of power politics and how’ the 
naiions concerned are going to react, 
Shall the American bloc favour 
Pakisian and wean it from Russia?— 
i:r would that alienate India?—and 
so on. Reference of problems to 
I/N O,, local war in which the Great 
Powers arc inevitably going to be in- 
I res led, all such actions which in the 
Gandhian doendne are lemied hroadly 
"violence” and are the logical out- 
cur ne of Power f’olitks, incviiably 
presuppose ihar India must play 
second jjddk 10 one or other of ihe 
blocs of Greai Powers. 

The removal of Gandhi—for 
Acharya Vinoha Hhnve has none of 
his personal magic—has made ii 
pcmihle for Indian siatesmcn to go 
ahead with the formation of ihe 
Naiion State wilhoui Iris imerfcrcnce 
at die consciinenccs of illogical 
jujlitical pacifism. As Indrpimfettt 
fnJiii. Ikimbiiy, (23/5/.18) puts it: 

"Wi' fiiUfi[ ihimk Ariiiirv*! Phav^' f>>r 
• unii-mT till ht'furi' thinkinij InJians iho 
ill u flu I r'fnrnc-eiivf of tnilia in- 

M'lvun ill a wivrlil war, not as a n^nfor 
' i>iiibiii nil, hiM a.»i thf Uauc uf opt'nuuyn 
of a hireitui I’uwcr, as a c.ui]|i-fono\v(rf," 


grau|iN of armed workers who bore tbe 
brunt of the shock of the military’ up- 
rtsinfiE of the ifenerals. It was these 
purely workers organisations which woo 
the first strutt^les of the revolution with¬ 
out any assistance whatsoever from the 
military forces at the disposal of the 
Popular Front govcrnineiit. 

The militias were free oriianisations. 
They dispensed with coercive discipline, 
v%'ith II hierarchy of officers, with all 
the apparatus of militarism ns ive all 
too painfully know- if. In place of these 
things they possessed Ji revolutioiiary 
spirit iind a consciousness that their 
future lay in their own hands. They 
suceeeclciJ in drivinj^ buck the Fascist 
wove over more than half Spain. 

THE INFLUENCE OF 
ANARCHISM 

The lines on ivhieh the Spanish 
revolution proceeded were moinly due 
to the lon^ fraditton of anarchism in 
that country. The settmtf up of revo- 
lulioncizy' committees has Keen a feature 
of all recent revolutions; hut in Spain 


And what this means was seen in 
World War II. 

In these circumstanees, Aebarj^a 
Bhave has demonstrated the logical 
tie between the death of Gandhi and 
the prospect of Indian participation 
in World War HI, for not only is the 
major obstacle to Indian militarism 
gone, but his nominal disciples now in 
pDW'cr, the conquerors who paying 
lip-service to non-violence^ have be¬ 
come the heads of State, and the 
leaders of the armed forces, can now 
disregard the obscurer exponents of 
the Gandhian creed. So far as 
Gandhi is concerned they “can now 
commemorate Gandhiji by raising 
compulsorily voluntary contribmions, 
by carrying out the Nehm plan^ by 
spending 59% of the meagre revenue 
on Defence—^merely to build up 
India as an American base. This 
does not mean, if Gandhiji lived, he 
could have prevented his powerful 
followers from straying into so-called 
real polirik; bur he could certainly 
have controlled them, or at least 
made them work within bounds 
and with a feeling of bad con¬ 
science whenever they transgressed.” 
(Alysindia, Bangalore, 13/6/48.) 

It remains the fact that whatever 
sentence is passed by the courts on 
whoever is found to be the assassin 
of Gandhi, it is clear that his way of 
ihinking has triumphed. The panic- 
sirickcn arrests of members of the 
ITindii Mahasabha have now subsided, 
and they and even the right-wing 
fascistically inclined R.S,S., who were 
ut first held collectively re.sponsible 
lor the crime, are now quietly re¬ 
leased. W'hcn all is said and done 
I heir ideas of miliumr communalism 
(in ihe Indian sense, where “com¬ 
munal isiii" has rather a different 
meaning from thai in linglish usage) 
namely, the acerbation of Hindu caste 
rule, is not- primarily dilferem from 
many of those now in power ^vho are 
shaking the sword against the 
Muslims, irrespective of the fact that 
at tile finish all India's “races” will 
live togeilicr, and that this whole 
p rind pie of antagonism will not in 
the finish he—as Acluirya Bhave has 
raised tnily belore ludia—between 
Hindu and Muslim but just another 
facet of the siruggle between America 
and Russia. 


if wrts 11 conscifju^ m«dc uf orn^iini^alian 
aiiiiptctl after It njS years of ^itruaulc iind 
sludy a?t the bir^it means to achieve 
definite ohjeelH, For the Spunish revo- 
hitidn aimed H|iht from tbe slurt (o 
set up a sockly ^vithont (govern me nt 
and withniit cNploirntion, mi uim which 
had been for lonjg, iiiculented iniii the 
workers ami peasants by the pimertful 
currents of Sponijih finarehism. 

Sidnifieaiiily enoui£h, rhu cuunter- 
rcvtilulion—sij4iiaiis.cd by the Com- 
ttninI«it-dominated (Jovcrniiient of NeKnn 
,—immedratety spu^lu tn dismaittle the 
revolutinnary methods of oramii-iatioia 
m ceonem> and in the armed 
forees. 

If succeeded in breaking; up 
workers* control of induatrv and ajiri- 
cultnre .and in re-introductnil the ideuA 
of dii^cipline and Iticrarehy into the 
army. In jso doing they di^ipeF-.ed the 
revolutionari spirit and duii the iJnivc 
not only of the revolution hut of the 
iinti-Fascisl stniffi^lc itself. 

THE TRAGEDY AM) 
SIGNIFICANCE OF SPAIN 

The tra(£cdy of Spain lies In the 
ffreatness of its nehievcmcnls and the 
sltll promise it held out for 

the future of the world. The very 
m a 4 nit tide of vision and the (rcnien- 
dons uehie VC merits it nnide In the teeth 
of (>vcrwhclmiii)| odds moke iiai final 
dcstruelioii: the more painful, Bui thone 
%vho fell the spirit it breathed, iJio 
(uiderstnod and uere evliilarated b> the 
hopes and visions of the Spanish 
workers, had grasped the possibiiTtieR 
of a dlffetent kind of life* They had 
had n taste of the social revolution, nnd 
neither failure nor the subnier^enee of 
the peoples in wars can take away that 
e.Npericncc. 


What has already happened in 
India is the proof of the Anarchist 
contention that nationalism and the 
State invariably corrupt; for the con¬ 
trast between the moral Gandhists 
such as Acharya Bhave, who hold fast 
to the ideals of the movement, and the 
poliiieal Gandhists such as Jawar- 
harlat Nehru, who arc in power, is 
clear to all. And it is a fundamental 
criticism of Gandhism that this 
division was equally implicit in 
Gandhi himself; the principle of the 
national State w^hich he accepted con¬ 
tradicted his ideals, as is now seen 
in practice betw^een the Gandhisis in 
power and the Gandhists out of 
power. 

The act of assassination of 
Gandhi, whether by Godse or an un¬ 
known, has been of great asset to the 
Gandhists in that they can now revere 
Gandhi and disregard his teachings, 
just as it is a great advantage to the 
Christian nations that their Messiah 
is dead and unable 10 intervene. 
What is important is not really 
whether Godse is or is not guilty, 
whether his sentence is harsh or 
light, or whether the Mahasabha and 
the R.S.S. arc to a greater or less 
extent implicated. Gandhi did not 
teach personal judicial revenge and he 
(Continued on pa^e S) 


ON OBTAINING 
"EVIDENCE" 

I 

Police brutaliiy k much too far front 
"unusual". HtJctor Verbuch, a man 6? 
years of age—recendv was aw^atiiod 
^20,000 by a Federal Court in a suit 
brought ugainsi Chicago poliecmen who., 
with sadisuc disregard for his age, beat 
unJ tortured him during questioning con¬ 
cerning ihe Degnian murder case. Every 
American community should have US 
Civil Liberties Comm 11 tee co check on 
police conduct in making arrcsis and 
while "holding" prisoners. 

Open Forum (Los .*\np:eles), 29/5/4i> 

II 

1 he prisoner in the dock snored ^ 
loudly that a murder trial had 
postpone d to-day at Lcuneburg. The 
accused was a former German policeman 
diarged with the murder of his sweet- 
bear:. 

He was asleep 'i^hen ihc court convened. 
VX^hen it became impossible to hear above 
his snores the court udioumed. Officials 
said he apparenilv had been doped. 

.VA'. HerdU Trihtou% M f- 


V.S. Goodwill Visit to 
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TIME RISE OF TITO 


Touring the war, when Hitler’s 
■^^armies had conquered the whole 
of Eastern Europe, guerrilla warfare in 
Yugoslavia surprised the world, and 
the entire propaganda machine of the 
Allies boosted the ‘hero of the re¬ 
sistance’ General Mihailovitch, leader 
of the Chetnik fighters. Mihailovitch 
was duly accredited by the Yugoslav 
Government in exile, as Minister of 
War, and acted in liaison with the 
Allied Forces. No praise was too 
great for the Chetniks, until a sudden 
reversal in policy came, following 
Russian entrv^ into the war and 
oflicial Russian backing was switched 
to Marshal Tito, leader of the 
Partisans. 

Tito was himself a Communist— 
about whom a great many myths had 
been spun, including the story of his 
fighting in Spain, and organised his 
guerrilla army on lines conforming 
to the Communist policy at that time 
—dominated and controlled by 
Communists with a strong emphasis 
on nationalism and Pan-Slavism. 

The pro-Stalinist wing of the Con- 
senative Party of that time—which 
was hysterically in praise of Com¬ 
munism at least east of Germany, 
soon dropped Mihailovitch like a hot 
brick when they saw" Stalin’s backing 
of Tito, and Churchill by switching 
his liaison officers to the Partisan 
army, made it impossibk for Mihailo- 
viich 10 continue without some com¬ 
promises and degree of collaboration 
with the Germans he was originally 
fighting, in order to cany on the 
intemedne warfare with Tito* The 
British staff officers who went to 
Tito's Red army included at least 
one man now a Conservative M*P. 
This army, which fought the Germans 
and the rival Yugoslavs was the army 
which was allow^ed to take conquest of 
Yugoslada. The Chemiks were dis¬ 
credited^ broken up, and their leaders, 
including Mihailovitch, shot as 
traitors. The Government in exile 
was disowmed* Marshal Tito was 


acclaimed by the Allies as the ruler 
of Yugoslavia. 

Tito in Power 

He immediately became canonised in 
ihc approved Communist Partv style. The 
Western Powers later realised this was 
yet another of Churchin's bad bargains, 
since Tito naturally allied himself with 
the Russian bloc when the Allies fell out 
amongst themselves, a factor which the 
advocates of total surrender do not appear 
to have foreseen* 

But Tito was not content to play 
stooge to Stalin, and after all w’hy should 
he? The various Communist Parties are 
obliged to take their orders from Moscow 
since the man who pays the piper calls 
the tunc. But w^ith Tito in absolute 
power in a nation not militarily subfea 
to the Red Army as in the nations nearer 
to Russia, the same situation arose as 
could have arisen had France or Italy 
been taken over bv the Stalinists. 
Namely, that the leaders of the Com¬ 
munist Party were in power in their own 
right and had no need to truckle to the 
Kremlin. 

This is the key to the break by Russia 
with the Yugoslavian Communist Party; 
in expelling it the Cominfomi hoped to 


get the '^healthy Communists" to over¬ 
throw Tito, but as his appeal was made 
as much to nationalistic elements (which 
the Stalinists everywhere are arousing) 
such an appeal coming from outside 
could only strengthen his position. 

The position of the Powers will have 
to be revised according to Tito's next 
move. The Anglo-American sudden 
regard for Italian claims to Trieste made 
in time for the elections, may be eclipsed 
if Yugoslavia also comes into the 
Marshall Fold. While the ‘Fascist canni¬ 
bals' who led Mihailovitch may yet be 
hailed by the Kremlin as the true up¬ 
holders of Yugosla%' independence. 

But what concern is there for the 
ordinary people who have faced so much 
suifering in the long years of occupation, 
resistance and civil war? It is very 
plain that the whole of such struggles are 
dearly manoeuvres for power, and that 
what is wanted is a genuine revolution 
that will sweep away all these militarist 
and nationalist dictators. All that the 
Communist Parly ts to-day is an instru¬ 
ment of Russian Imperialist policy that 
dates back to the Tsars, by means of 
which some men hope to get dictatorial 
power in their own right. 

J.B* 


Legacy of Imperialism 


case of the emigrants from 
^ Jamaica draws attention again to the 
plight of the West Indians. Unemploy¬ 
ment is widespread in the islands* The 
export of bananas came to a standstill 
during the war and the fruit rotted on 
the dockside for lack of ships. Now the 
crop has failed due 10 disease* The spices 
and sugar, which made the West Indies 
the most prosperous British possession in 
the Bevenieenth century, are now of little 
value. Higti quality cane sugar has been 
replaced in Europe by the home-grotvn 
sugar beet. Chocolate manufacturers have 
gradually altered the blend of their 
products until the African cocoa flavour 
replaced that of the West Indies, because 
they found it cheaper to do so* The 
result is that capitalism having prohted 
by these islands now throws them aside 
Like a sucked orange* 

In the past, these islands were fought 
for, lost and recaptured in turn by the 
rival empires of France and Britain* The 
native inhabitants, Caiibs, could not sur¬ 
vive work on the plantations, so the 
negroes were introduced as slaves by the 
fat merchants of Liverpool and Bristol, 
Their ships w^ere stinking heUs. The- 
slaves were treated worse than cattle. 
Sometimes the voyage was not a financial 
success, because too many of the cargo 
died. Only one hundred years ago were 


they freed and slavery was responsible for 
almost every one of their descendantB* 
problems* The majority of children bom 
are illegitimate and orphans and wails are 
common, because in the past the slaves 
were encouraged to breed 10 increase their 
master's property. The West Indians are 
the prey of mob-leaders, such as 
Busiamente, whose followers brawl and 
riot in true fascist style. American 
*'crank" religions Sourish amidst the 
poverty* Many of the simple folk tolerate 
their wretched conditions, consoled by the 
thought of Paradise hereafter. 

The islanders must combine to produce 
for their own needs and thus solve their 
economic problem. Fruit is plentifui and 
in the hands of the people the land could 
provide food enough to satisfy the requitc- 
incnts of all with a minimum of labour* 
It rests with the West Indians to set up 
CO-operatives and thnnv off the shackles 
of exploitation. It rests with us to sup¬ 
port them in their struggle and to 
welcome as comrades those of them, 
forced to emigrate by unemployment, 

S(. Ann€s^ Lancs. F. Tonks. 


The Trial of Godse 

fCoDiinued from page 4 ) 
would have kt his assailant pass un¬ 
molested* But what is really im- 
portani is who has murdered the great 
ideals that once encompassed India, 
of which Gandhi was once a great 
spokesman? To this Gandhi himself 
hc[p>ed to contribute but the disciples 
who took power are those be¬ 
came corrupted* The vision that 
ooce was Congress has sorely faded 
when Congress entered power and be¬ 
came ihc refuge for ever^^ big 
businessman and black marketeer who 
was so implicated with British ad¬ 
ministration that he needed 10 vindi¬ 
cate his n:'!ionalism by vigorous 
politics. As Acharya Kripalani, 
another moral Gandhist of the out-of- 
power section, has justly observed: 

“Even afltrr the withdrawal of the 
foreign power from India, the people of 
ihiF coumry cannot identify their own 
Govenuncoi with anything but a 
machinery for collecting taxes and main¬ 
taining a type of law and order—the tw'o 
funcrionfi the alien government also bad 
discharged without fail." 

If India had wanted "‘strong 
measures'* and a ""firm hand” it could 
have clung to rule by the Viceroy* 
India struggled for more than that 
and more than petty nationalism. 
1 here was a great vision in India 
which embraced more than Hindus 
and Muslims and which brought great 
cncouragcfnent to the darkness of 
thousands outside India as well as the 
millions within. The Indian masses 
need to look for something above the 
political struggles attendant on the 
building of the Stare, and the judicial 
processes involved in such instances 
as the Godse trial, which the British 
Rai could hardly have held differently, 
and this next and libertarian stage 
■ one that many thinking Indians 
already reached* 

M Internationalist. 


STALIIV’S BLACK SHEEP 

Tike History of Yugoslav C.P. Dlssentlon 


In Brief 


{From a Yugoslcw Correspondent) 
'"JTIE news of the excommunication 
of Yugoslavia by the Commform 
was such a blow to the Soviet Union 
that few Anglo-American newspapers 
w'crc able to disguise their joy* One 
commentator after another ascribed 
Marshal Tito’s attitude to his con¬ 
ception of Yugoslav interests, to the 
instrinsic strength of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party (YCP) and even to 
Tito’s popularity" among the peasants* 
Yet all these ‘‘‘experts” on Yugoslav 
affairs overlooked the fact that the 
Comintern had always shown a 
chronic inability to control its Yugo¬ 
slav section which Dimitrov once 
described as tlie worst Communist 
party in Europe. 

The first important clash between 
the Soviet AU-Union Communist 
Party and the leadership of the YCP 
happened at a time when a foreign 
Communist at Moscow could still 
argue with Joseph Statin. At a meet¬ 
ing of the Executive Committee of 
the Comintern in 1925 
sccretary'-general of the YCP> Pro¬ 
fessor Markovic, put forward the view 
that the constituiional problem in 
Yugoslavia could be solved by con¬ 
stitutional means* This theory was 
immediately attacked by Stalin him¬ 
self and soon afterwards a number of 
changes in the party hierarchy took 
place* Markovic, however, retained 
a large number of followers who re¬ 
fused to give way and tried to 
oppose Stalin’s views. The following 
extraa from Marshal Tito’s report to 
the Fifth Conference of the YCP held 
in 1940 and published in the Cam- 
rnttnisf, Oaober 1946, gives a truth¬ 
ful account of the conditions in the 
pany in those days: “The existence 
of fractions and interfraciion struggle 
made it possible for the class enemy 
to infihraie spies and agents pro¬ 
vocateurs into the party. These 
agents provocateurs and spies took a 
very active part in the fraclional 
struggle which was raging with such 
bitterness wiifiin ihc leadership of 
the party. 'J’hey were helping borh 
one fraction and the other hut most 
oficn the icfiisi fracrion*” 

rhis state ol affairs forced the Coinin- 
tern in lV 2 a to address an "Upen l*etter" 
io all members of the YC l' "wIkp had 
not been infetied by fractionulism” and 
caflcd up'm them 10 lujutdaie "the inicr- 
ffaction and inletgronp niggle. Hoi- 
with^und ng tUc ku that the Soviet 
Common Party supported ihis up pc til 
“in Serbia the right wing elemenu opeulv 
resisted the Op.n Letter and threatened 
to split the party and the inide unions”* 
I hc publication ol ilr. notorkuH "Gpen 
Leucr” led to the appoiiument of yet 
another leadership in which, to quote 
Marshal Tiio, ”certain new' and younger 
men, who had not hitherto been known 
%s fractionalists, but who later proved to 


be such, assumed leading positions." 

At the Fourth Party Congress held at 
Dresden several months later, the con¬ 
solidation of the party proved to be one 
of its most important tasks but could 
not be accomplished owing to the on¬ 
slaught launched against the Communists 
by the police. The large number of 
arrests which followed and the murder 
of the secretary-general of the YCP by 
police agents placed a Czech, Ci^mijicki, 
alias Gorkic, in charge of the pany 
machine. The w"ork of this Communist 
leader has been vividly described by his 
successor. Marshal Tito: "These fractions 
and groups within the leadership, which 
were fighting one another for the leader¬ 
ship and using alt sorts of means in this 
fight, were, as we have seen, nevertheless, 
united in one respect: they were system¬ 
atically lying to the Communist Inter¬ 
national, sending false reports, being 
insincere and giving a false account of 
conditions* When the need arose to con¬ 
ceal something before the Communist 
International, they hastily reached a 
rotten compromise. Here is an example: 
Gorkic himself stated that the plenary 
session in April 19 J 6 was held without 
the knowledge of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, solely for the purpose of reach¬ 
ing a compromise without the Communist 
International knowing that there had been 
a struggle." In consequence '^the Com¬ 
munist International again intervened and 
annuied the decisions of this plenary 
session and declared the session itself not 
valid, and subsequently again relieved the 


TUE INTERNATIONAL 

A S decided by the International 
Anarchist Conference at Parts last 
Easter, the "Interntaional Anarchist 
Co-ordmation Commission” (l*A*C*C*) 
was formed to continue the work 
of the Anarchist Internationa! since 
the Amsterdam Conference of 1907, 
and to prepare for an Anarchist 
World Congress as soon as possiblB- 
The l*A.C,C,, working in Paris, Is 
energetically connecting our move¬ 
ment in various countries, constituting 
interndtional records, and above all 
preparing for such a World Con¬ 
gress* It is also Issuing a bulletin 
in various languages (including Eng¬ 
lish], and as it starts without any 
money or technical help whatsoever, 
is asking assistance of Anarchists 
everywhere* 

The Union of Anarchist Groups is 
affiliated to the fiA.C.C* and is in 
full accord with the tasks it has 
undertaken* 

The international stamp ’Tro- 
Congreso” is on sale in aid of the 
funds of the l*A*C*C. (3d*| and may 
be obtained, as may the bulletin for 
June 1946 (6d*) in French, German, 
Spanish and English, also for its 
funds from the U.A.G*, Freedom 
Press, or direct from: 

ROBERT JOULIN. 

145 QUAI DEVALMY, PARIS (lOe), 
FRANCE* 


leadersMp of its functions and appointed 
a new one * . ." 

So, in 1937 , the Cominform appointed 
a Croat locksmith, Josip Broz Tito, as 
secretary-general of YCP and ordered 
him to purge the party of “all alien, 
vacillating elements". In the course of 
the next two years, the party was duly 
purged, a large number of militants and 
party officials, headed by Markovic and 
Gorkic, executed in the USSR while at 
home a new leadership chosen chiefly by 
Tito took their place. 

In 1938 , the YCP contested the Par¬ 
liamentary elections but out of 1 , 300,000 
votes for the opposition, the Communist 
candidates received only 12,000 votes. 
This poor result for a party which claimed 
CO be the sole representative of the coiling 
masses was attributed by the Communists 
to certain local party ofiidals who dis- 
* obeyed Titovs instructions while the 
Marshal put the blame on “the work of 
the class enemy, even if brought about 
indirectly*" 

During the next three years the party 
membership rose to 15,000 and consisted 
almost entirely of young intellectuals and 
workers who were hardened by the day 
to day struggle in the students' and 
wor^rs' associations, while some of them 
received their military training in Spain* 
As a whole Tko remained satisfied with the 
spirit in the party although he found it 
necessary to announce to the Party Con¬ 
ference in 1940 : “It not infrequently 
happens that even Party members have 
an uncomradely attitude tow^ards their 
wives, and even beat them* Others still 
are inclined to marry several limes * * *" 


The latest indictment of the two 
arrested members of the PolkbureaUf 
Zujovic and Herbrang, by Marshal Tito 
and his henchman shows dearly that the 
fractional dissentions continued not only 
throughout the war but also went on after 
liberation. Thus to a certain exient it 
is possible to regard the latest Cominform 
announcement as the continuation of the 
old struggle which has always marked the 
history of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
and to which Moscow has never remained 
indifferent. 


“Pure Blood only,’’ 

A race hygiene bureau to trace family 
trees and ensure that all South Africans 
getting married are of pure white blood, 
advocated by biologist Dr. G. Elofl, of 
Johannesburg. 

Town Wkliont Politics 

The town of Barbaranno Romano 
with a population of 1,222 in Viterbo 
Province (Italy), has called off city 
elections set for August 1 st- No party 
entered candidates* 

Dutch Deny Their Units 
Mutiiijed in Indonesia 

Report:, of a mutiny in the Nether¬ 
lands East indies forces have been denied 
in an official Dutch Army communique* 

It stated, how^ever, that 113 auxiliaries 
in the NEI Army have deserted* 

Soviet Atom Scientists Win 
£9,000 

Tvro brothers, both atomic sdeniists, 
headed a list of Stalin Prize winners for 
scientific research, issued recently* 

They were awarded 200,000 roubles 
(about £ 9 , 000 ) for their work on cosmic 
rays* 

Japan Now Sells Scrap to U.S*J 

The New York Herald Tribune reports 
that American steelmakers were offered 
what is said by the trade to be the first 
opportunity on record for them to pur¬ 
chase scrap Iron and steel from Japanese 
sources* The offer, made by the Japanese 
Board of Trade, Tokyo, was channeled 
through the New York foreign trade 
office of the Supreme Command Allied 
Powers. (SCAP)* 

If metal made available by the Japanese 
group is acquired by domestic interests 
and shipped to the United States, it 
would mark a reversal of the movement 
which aroused to much criticism and con¬ 
troversy in the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding Pearl Harbour* 

In that period the Japanese obtained 
millions of tons, of iron and steel scrap 
from the United States and used the 
material to build their war machine* 


Kussiaf]^ to Free Nazis JiiileJ in 
Eastern Zone* 

Release of all former Nazi internees 
in Soviet-control led Germany was an¬ 
nounced by the Russian-licensed radio. 
According to the announcement all 
former Nazis arrested “in the interests of 
public safety and dcmocnitization" will be 
released. 


L 


To II rive a 


s£e 


II CHITrCBpondent) 

A n iiUerctiLiug example ol real diunned 
fooli&hnesH comes to us from Australia* 
'I'he Quecntiland Chamber of Manu¬ 
facturers sent a circulur letter round to 
its members dated 7 th April, 1948 (re¬ 
produced by Comttttm Cause j Miners' 
Lederniion paper, 1 / 5 / 48 ), suggesting that 
private addresses of employees be sent 
so that rtnii-conimimist pamphlets could 
be sent direct to thenii also they offered 
special pay envelopes, to be endorsed: 
"If h Happemng Hen\ Destroy 
Communism in your Trade Union. 

tUreucens the very life 
of free IVsidc Unionism in 
Ausinilia", etc., etc* 

Can it seriously he imagined Lhai such 
a mcs:;upe from ;?iUdi a source, offered 
gratuiuvusly with an inadequate salary 
irorn whicli tux hits also been deducted, 
would have any effect as a rallying-cry 
to the workers? la the concern of the 
employers' organization*, over “Free Trade 
Unionism" to be taken at its face value? 
Needless to say^ such propaganda could 


only have the effect of making the w'orkers 
imagine that the Communists and 
capitalists were irreconcilable enemies > 
and it would in effect be Communist 
propaganda. 

But the Australian capitalists aren't so 
dumb. They know these facts quite as 
well as 1 do* What is their motive then 
for such a fillip to Communism? Ii is 
to drive a wedge in the workers’ move¬ 
ment, by strengthening the Communists 
and bringing deeper the irreconcilable 
splits in the Australian labour movemcnc, 
which exists between Communist, Labour 
?artv and Catholic led trade unionists. 
Such a division suits them, and it is 
basically to their advantage that the 
Communist Pany disrupts and distorts the 
struggle as it has done elsewhere, while 
at the same time the capitalist parties 
pursue other methods, such as direct sup¬ 
port, to ensure the dominance of the 
other parties in order that the Com¬ 
munists do not turn into a Frankenstein 
and gain power* 

An.\rcho-Sykdicaust* 
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the writer and politics 

b) George Woocfcocfc (Porcu¬ 
pine Press, 10/6)* 

^HIS book contains fourteen essays 

and the title chosen for the col¬ 
lection is that of the first essay* It is an 
apt titlcj for what Woodcock is mainly 
concerned with is the infltieace of a 
social awareness on several well- 
known writersj about half of them 
being contemporary ones. In other 
words, since it is now'adays virtually 
impossible for a '"serious” writer to be 
uninfluenced by the disintegration of 
the sociec}^ in which he lives, what 
influence has this awareness had on 
his thought and writing? Having said 
that I must hasten to add, in order to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding, 
that unlike some critics of the pre¬ 
vious decade, warped as many of 
them were by a predominantly 
Marxist interpretation of life and 
literature. Woodcock does not ap¬ 
proach his subject encumbered with 
political prejudices, nor does he at¬ 
tempt to evaluate literary achieve¬ 
ment solely in terms of some pre¬ 
conceived political or philosophical 
theory* And for that alone we can 
be grateful these days* 

Nevertheless, as he himself says in 
his short Introduction: '"Whether 
the individual essays are sociological 
or literary^ in character, they tend to¬ 
wards that conception of society, 
which is unreal in that it exists only 
in mind and desire, but which is also 
real in the sense that it provides an 
aim towards which our efforts as in¬ 
dividuals and as members of society 
can be directed, 

“This book, therefore, embraces 
a soda! approach to literature and 


THE WRITER AND POLITICS 
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thought, an approach which takes into 
account the society where the writers 
work and live*” 

Cr/tica/ Studies 

It is, of course, obvious that to give 
a fair and adequate critical assessment 
of a book of this nature, it is necessary 
to be fully acquainted with all the 
writers, and most of their work, with 
which the individual essays com¬ 
prising the book are concerned* Un¬ 
fortunately, I cannot claim to such 
a wide and comprehensive reading as 
is displayed by Woodcock in this 
book, $0 that, whereas I have read 
at least something by all the writers 
he deals with, my knowledge of 
several is not sufficient to enable me 
to pass judgment on the book as a 
whole* Where, however, I do happen 
to have sufficient knowledge of the 
particular writer under discussion to 
feel competent to express an opinion, 
I can ^d nothing but praise for 
Woodcock's critical acumen. It is in¬ 
deed rare to find a critic who combines 


a predominantly sociological approach 
with such a sensitive awareness of 
the more purely literary qualities of 
his subject, and this, one feels, makes 
him able to approach each writer in 
a clear and sympathetic maimer and 
without any attempt, only too com¬ 
mon among politico-literary critics, to 
see in a writer largely what one wants 
to see and use him to justify and 
substantiate one*s own particular 
viewpoint* 

There is little to choose between 
the different essays, but those on 
George Orwell, Graham Greene, 
Ignazio Silone and Arthur Koestler 
are perhaps the most saasfaaor}^ It 
is noticeable that Woodcock is at his 
best when dealing with a particular 
person, when he has a central object 
around which to concentrate his 
analysis. In the more general essays, 
such as the one from which the book 
takes its title and the one on “The 
Functions of the Political 
there is a slight tendency to meander 
through certain aspects of the subject 


THE NOVEL AND SOCIETY 
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THE NOVEL AND OUR TIME 
by Alex Comfort (Phoenix 
Hotiset 5/-). 

ALEX COMFORTS new book is 
'^written for readers and wTiters rather 
than for literary critics, and with a mix¬ 
ture of statement, opinion and polemic 
it covers a gcjod deal of ^und at a rather 
hurried pace* It examines the kind of 
society have in relation to the novel 
as an art-form, discussing the technical 
problems of the writer and analysing a 
number of novels in the light of the 
writer’s anarchist beliefs. The value of 
the book lies in its concentration on an 
aspect of the subject that is usually 
ignored except by Marxists, and in the 
many suggestive observations thrown out 
in passing by the author* It ofiers a 
personal stacemeni rather than a critical 
system, and as such it is very refreshing, 
largely because of the sanity of the 
writer’s outlook (he does not think that 
art is necessarily a crutch to help the 
crippled neurotic back to life) and partly 
because of the sarcasm with which that 
outlook is sometimes contrasted with 
other viewpoints. Readers wanting a 
closer definition of Comfort’s premises 
than he gives here might find it useful 
to read Art and Social Respomibiliiy in 
conjunction with the present volume* 

Comfort’s basic position is a romantic 
one, which in his opinion implies a belief 
that there is a continual struggle between 
men and the external universe, between 
men and death, and between men and 
those advocates of power who range 
themselves on the side of death* He 
points out that present-day society is 
atomised, lacking an explicit system of 
loyalties or beliefs, and having in fact 
only the biological allegiances of men 
to hold it together at all* Art forms 
depending on a communal feeling, such 
as the drama, epic poetry, and the baUad, 
are not appropriate to this society. The 
novel, whose development has accom¬ 
panied its rise, and which is dependent 
on its technology, is its typical veltide 
for artistic endeavour. Comfort thinks 
that the novel owes its character to a 
great degree to the type of society in 
which it is written. At the present day 
it is addressed to one reader at a toe 
and because It can make no assumptions 
about his activities comparable to Uiqse 
made at an earlier period, it lias to build 
up a water tight fictional world to which 
the reader may be introduced at various 
points as the writer wishes. In this 
situation. Comfort suggests, a coherent 
view of history if essential for the writing 
of major novels—the first-rate novel com¬ 
bines scope, responsibility, and impuci* 
By Tesponsibility' he means "the refusal 
to abandon the basic conception of 
humanness for any exiraneous obiect 
whatsoever". 'The writer can take one of 
four courses: the creation of pure form 
{Riiiriegafds lunacy (faixtasiic 

revivals), acquiescence to barbarism, or 
the intcrprciaiion of what he itces in a 
responsible manner. Realism ("the ireat- 
mcm of events as they appear"), or a 
form of fantasy based on reallsrn, is in 
his view the method which appeals most 
directly to reader and writer to-day* 

This condensation of the purport of 
the book is necessarily simplified, and 
gives u false impression of its rather 
loose and episodic structure, a structure 
which embraces a series of comments on 
the novel and the film, on the novel and 
narrative, on the novel and monopoly 
publishing, in fact on the novel in 



for longer than the total length of the 
essay really warrants* Excellent as 
those two particular essays are, they 
do lack the coherence and conciseness 
of those concerned specifically with a 
particular person. 

It is as a criric with an unusually 
clear and impartial insight, that 
Woodcock most excels* Where he 
allows himself the relaxation of more 
purely descriptive writing, as in the 
first part of his study of Henry Bates' 
A Naturaiist on the River Amazon, 
the results are not quite so happy. 

The Euijctioji of Critjcisnj 

Perhaps the most original con¬ 
tribution is the study of the social 
background and development of “The 
English Hymn”. The contents of this 
essay will certainly be new to most 
readers and are a good example of 
the versatility of Woodcock's critical 
approach* 

Criticism is essentially an accessory 
to more purely “creative” work—-not 
of course that the critic cannot be a 
creative worker in his own way. Still, 
the only valid reason for reading a 
critical study of a writer, or any other 
artist or thinker, is that by doing so 
one is enabled to appreciate and 
enjoy their work more fully. And 
certainly when I next have either the 
time or the occasion to read, or to 
re-read, the writers dealt with in this 
book, I know I shall enjoy them all 
the more and have a clearer under¬ 
standing of their work for having 
read Woodcock’s critical studies of 
them. Which 1 consider is the highest 
praise one can give to a critic* 

Gfmald Vaughan* 
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A Volume of War Memoirs 


KAPUTT, by Curzlo Mala parte, 
(Alvin Redman, 12 / 6 )- 

^ars are the happy hunting 
ground of m^orists; politi¬ 
cians, generals, administrators, moved 
by obscure motives of guilt, pour forth 
their several-volumed chronicles of 
confession and revelation, in which 


Qcarly every one of its aspects. As I 
have presented it, the argument is ob¬ 
viously susceptible of some damaging 
criticism; the thin ends of muny formid¬ 
able wedges may be driven between each 
link. To hini at one or two of these: 
in what respect are the 'advocates of 
power’ less romantic than the advocates 
of the struggle against the external 
universe? Usually power is thought to be 
desirable as a weapon in the struggle; the 
romantic often seeks power as a com¬ 
pensation for what seems to be his weak¬ 
ness in face of the external universe, 
and his preoccupation with death is 
someitmes no more healthy than that of 
the power-holder. Classicism in litera¬ 
ture, it might be argued, is associated 
with societies in which power is thought 
to have its source outside the society, 
and in which power is delegated to men 
on sufferance and is canalised through a 
carefully preserved system of social dykes, 
so that it may not easily be misused or 
have an issue in death* In short, it 
could be said that the terms Tomantic' 
and ‘dasskal’ are so misleading as not 
to aid the discussion. Again, is seems 
debatable wheiher the major novel of 
to-day presents a world any more self- 
comained and self-explunotory than did 
the major novel of yesterday; the con¬ 
nection between the charocter of society 
and that of the novel maybe more tenuous 
than Comfort suggests* In what sense 
is the novel of pure form irresponsible? 
It may cxiend the nwiirtiness of the 
reader and so contribute to his humanity; 
it may derive its purity from basic human 
tendencies needing satisfaction* The 
romantic objection to realism does not 
need stating. 

However, it is very easy to till at Aunt 
Sallies of one's own consiruciion, and 
maybe 1 have unwittingly put my own 
const ruction on Comiurfa book—a book 
which is not intended to present a 
sysiematic argument. The objections just 
suggested are not of a kind to be insisted 
upon in a review; their purpose is to 
show that in his eighty pages Comfort 
manages to raise problems of considerable 
scope, and that he raises them in a way 
likely to provoke tliuughi and discussion. 
A suHkient reason for buying the volume* 
Louia Auhxnk* 


they generally attempt, with more or 
less plausibility, to fix the blame ori 
others* Another type of war memoirs 
with which we have become f amili ar 
in recent years is that of the war 
correspondent, whose newspaper 
assignments have led him into situ¬ 
ations w^hich are generally more lurid 
and directly exciting than those seen 
by the top-rank political leader, and 
who makes use of his experiences in 
an attempt to hoist himself from the 
ephemeral world of journalism into 
the more enduring category of 
literature* 

Looking back over the last few 
wars, it is surprising how little of this 
kind of writing has any permanent 
interest. The mere recording of the 
horrors of war, the chaffering over¬ 
praise or blame between interested 
parties, make dull reading for pos¬ 
terity; it is only where an clement of 
imaginative feeling has illuminated 
the story that it acquires a lasting 
value for anyone other than a student 
of history* In War and Peace^ 
Tolstoy said more about war in 
general, its nature and effects on 
human life and character, than all 
the memoirs of the Napoleonic era 
pul together, and t\tn a comparatively 
minor work of fiction like Ford 
Madox Ford's Tictgens tetralogy 
gives a far more real idea of how the 
war affected ordinary people than we 
can gain from the most intensive 
perusal of the war chronicles of say, 
Lloyd George. 

Kaputi is a volume of war memoirs 
into which the author has tried to 
infuse a certain imaginative element* 
The publishers compare it wiih Wat' 
and Peace; it is nothing like Tolstoy's 
masterpiece, either in style or quality. 
In fact, it is a singularly ill-constructed 
book, in which a great deal of fiow^ery 
language and **poetic"' imagery clog 
the fairly acute perception which 
Mala parte brings to his subject, the 
description of his experience as an 
Italian correspondent among Axis 
military circles and on the various 


sectors of the Eastern front, from 
Finland down to Rumania. 

The emphasis lies too much on the 
antics of rulers and dipiomarists, the 
“private life” aspect treated ven^ 
much in a kind of literary HolJyw'ood 
style; there is a long account of a 
dinner with Frank and the high- 
ranking Nazi bosses of Poland in 
which the inanities of these political 
freaks are recorded ad nauseam, and 
dull conversations with Franco's 
dipJcmatic representative in Finland 
fill whole large traas of writing. 
This is all the more annoying as 
Maiaparte can, on occasion, give 
really vivid descriptions of war scenes 
which he himself witnessed* There 
is a very lelling account of the 
Rumanian pogrom against the Jews in. 
Jassy* On the other hand, even such 
accounts are often marred by an 
ornate sentimentality, and what might 
have been a very interesting piemre of 
the Warsaw ghetto under the Nazis is 
spoilt by this over-decoration. 

But Kaputt has, nevertheless, one 
outstanding merit; it does reflect the 
aimosi unreal grocesqueness of the 
military ruling class which sprang up 
just before and during the war. And 
he does this most successfully when he 
is unconscious of it, for Maiaparte 
clearly belongs to the world he des¬ 
cribes; for him, although he sees its 
doomed corruption, this life of the 
cynical diplomats and crazy rulers has 
its own poetic quality, where you and 
I W'ould only be conscious of its dull 
malignance. Indeed, h is perhaps 
most interesting as the portrait of the 
mind of a member of a dying ruling 
class, conscious of the siclmess of his 
own environment. But do not be led 
away by the blurb into thinking it a 
great work of art, or imagining that it 
is a significant contribution to the 
real history of the last war. It is 
neither, and the sensation it produced 
in America seems to have been due to 
its sensationalism rather than iis 
documentary value. 

Geohge Wood:: k. 
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Victimising the Dis^^bled 


W E have heard a Joi lately about the 
Criminal Justice Bill. In it there is 
no mcniian of a gri^^ws anomaly of 
which the greater public is in ignorance. 
? refer to The power of the Minister of 
Pensions to confiscate a pension follow^g 
the imprisonment of a pensioner con- 
Ticted of an offence. 

This arbitrary right violates an im- 
portam principle at two points. One is 
that an offender shall not be punished 
twice for the same offence. The other 
is that compensation for injury shall not 
be governed by wholly extraneous 
circumstance. 

The fundamenialiy false position into 
TV'fuch the Minister of Pensions has been 
pitchforked by the legislation of long-past 
Parliaments is that of assuming a judidal 
function alien to his admnistrative duty. 
To confuse the two functions, judidal 
and administrative, does not enhance the 
prestige which the judicial ideal generally 
enjoys, nor does it promote the success 
of adminisiration. 


The writer of the article printed 
below, rcprc«enttnj£ the Bolton onef 
District Branch rtt the Ifith annual con¬ 
ference of the British Limbless Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association moved a reso¬ 
lutions “Thot Clause 14 of the In¬ 
structions to Fensioners in Pension 
Order Books should be dclctcd’% and it 
w'As passed by an overw hclminif 
majority, 

Clause 14 reads as follows s 

’■’IMPRlSONMENT.^lf a pensioner 
“is imprisoned follosdng coDvictioEi 
“of an offence, his pension is liable 
“to forfcitiirc hut, on his release, it 
"may be restored in whole or in 
“part at the discretion of the 
“Minister of Pensions. This book 
“should be returned to Pension 
"Issue Office as soon as an im- 
“prisonment commences, with a 
“note giving the reason for its 
“return." [Editors.] 


the point-which is 

of such sanctions is an ^idefcnsible im¬ 
pertinence violating an prin¬ 

ciple of public policy. It 
contended that a democracy 
legislate for minorities: but ri 

example of minority affecting legisJariofi 
with a vengeance, and one which forma 
an unheal thy precedent as compensation 
generally passes from the jurisdiction of 
the courts to administration by govem- 
ttient departments. 


HEADERS OPINIONS 


What evidence exists that this dis¬ 
crimination against recipients of pensions 
from public funds serves any useful 
purpose? Only public ignorance of the 
potency of this obnoxious provision 
excuses its survival. 

Sam Walsh. 


We arc all familiar with the Royal 
Warrant’s quaint view that widows’, 
children’s and other dependants’ pensions 
and allowances shall not be claimed as a 
right, but shall be ^ven as a reward 
of service. And the Ministry of Pensions’ 
insistence that the award of its cash 
compensation for disablement suffered in 
the rendering of a cenain service to 
society may, irrespective of the degree of 
disability remaining the same, be revoked 
for the rendering of certain disseiv'ice to 
sodecy, is exactly in line. 

With the discretionary povrer to deprive 
the disabled man of his pension in whole 
or in part, permanently or temporarily, 
the Minister may, in effect, over-rale ^s 
medical advisers’ careful assessment of 
the disability by a stroke of the pen. 

Apologists for this situation argue that 
we can surely depend on it that only 
the grossest of misconduct having led to 
a pensioner’s imprisonment would induce 
any Minister of Pensions to impose so 
drastic a penalty. 

It might, therefore, he useful to ex¬ 
amine factors not unlikely to influence a 
Ministerial definition of gross misconduct. 


Notoriously, the Ministry of Pensions 
relies, as far as is possible, upon the 
arbitrary measurement of the degree of 
disability by the length of any limb stump 
remaining. Inches literally distinguish 
definitely between what is regarded as, for 
instance, a total incapacity requiring that 
constant attendance upon a pensioner for 
which the Ministry is prepared to accept 
financial responsibility, and that little less 
which decides the Ministry that its 
purse strings shall be ughtened. 

It is not inconceivable, therefore, that 
the same government department may be 
inclined to measure misconduci simply 
by the length of any term of imprison- 
mem to which a pensioner has ^en 
sentenced. 

Certainly no more convement measure 
to suit the bureaucratic ideal could be 
imagined than one reflecting in due 
course every anomaly and anachronism 
of the judkature, 

HoNvever (fantastically or otherwise) the 
heinousness of any offence shall be ad¬ 
judged in the determination of the 
Ministry’s standard of-sanctions is beside 


Religion: Opium 
for the Escapist 

I READ F. A .Ridley’s contribution with 
^ great interest, and while I agree 
personally with much of what he says, 
especially with that portion of the article 
that makes the Church the moral scape¬ 
goat of the State, I feel I must protest 
against his too sweeping condemnation of 
religion. For to very many church mcni- 
bers (of all denominations) their faith is 
their only consolation. A large proportion 
of these are aged and elderly, and must 
we deprive them of their only comfort 
in this life? And as for the younger 
members, I think one should be tolerant 
of their religious beliefs insofar as they 
do not transgress the freedom of others. 

While it ia true of the churches to-day 
that they ivorship the God of the State 
or Nation, may it not be possible that 
this may be superseded some day by the 
God of Humanity fas Maxdni has 
elaborated it in the Dutks of Man)? 1 


Anarchism 

I A S ® rejoinder to T. Han’s views on my 
^ recent letter, and at the risk of be¬ 
coming tedious, I will content myself 
mainly with commenting in the alleged 
worship of images by Christians. The 
worship of images is, of course, a form 
^ idolatry, and is condemned by the 
^J^hristian religion. To confuse the vener- 
aiiou objects of piety with their 
worship common enough with non- 
Christians, such a misconception of 
the relation man and created 

things has no platC in the life of the 
Christian w'ho understa.nds ihe significance 
of idolatry, to practice which would im¬ 
peril his salvation. Moreover, his belief 
in a sacramental religion transforms his 
entire relation to the material universe 
about him, and is a suffident guarantee 
against the idolatry which your corres¬ 
pondent complains about. 'Die Christian 
is aware that, however insistent the pres¬ 
sure of emotional needs can be, idolatry 
is nor necessarily confined to external 
things but may manifest itself in the 
secret places of his mnermost being. Max 
Stirner, anarchist and destroyer of idols, 
a century ago, ruthlessly and with terrible 
logic, revealed that the very atheism of 
his revolutionary contemporaries was a 
snare and a delusion, as the abstract 
concept of Man (with a capital M) 
had taken the place of the God of 
Mediaeval Christianity and w*as being 
idolatrously worshipped. “Our atheists 
arc pious people,” was his de\^astaling 
comment. I do not, of course, overlook 
the fact that Stirner’s philosophy found 
no place for the Christian God, but it is 
with the nihilism of popular unbelief 
masquerading as enlightened opinion that 
I am at the moment concerned. As re¬ 
gards T. Hart’s distinction between 
religion and ethics this seems to me, in 
the context of the points which he raises, 
to an artificial one, and one, moreover, that 


can see nothing in this theology which is 
incompa db le with the pra cti ce of 
Anarchism. 

Finally, I think a right education must 
come first, and then the downfall of 
organised Religion must necessarily follow 
sooner or later. 

Lincotn. W. AKrHUR LeMin. 


Through the Press 


MORE 

ACCOMMODATION 
FOR H.M. GUESTS 

Britain is to have six more prisons 
to ease the present over-crowded state of 
the gaols. 

Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, 
said in the Commons yesterday that an 
additional prison would be opened in 
August [at Portsmouth] and that nego¬ 
tiations were in progress to acquire 
premises for five others. 

Evening Srojidard, 9/7/48. 

239 AND STILL GOING 
STRONG 

Said to have replied: "Yes, my 
darling,” when a police officer tiarged 
her with being drunk, 62-year-old Emily 
Crawley was fined Is. at Luton yesterday. 
It was her 239th conviction. 

Sunday Exprets^ 11/7/48. 

THE GESTAPO 
MENTALITY 

A fifteen-year-old boy who said he had 
been "beaten up" by his employers after 
they had accused hkn of theft was 
awarded £30(1 damages with costs at 
Manchcsicr yesterdlay. 

The boy is James Cornelius Sampson, 
who lives with his great-unde and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Bradley, at Thomas 
Street, Blackpool. 

Mr. Bradley was given judgment for 
£100, with costs, because the employers 
unlawfully entered and searched his 
house. 

News Chionicie, 8/7/48. 

PATIENT DIED, BUT 
LAW UPHELD 

Dr, Arthur Lionel Punch, of Harley 
Street, who pleaded guilty at Highgatc 
lo-day to speeding ai 45-47 m.p.h, in 
High Road, North Finchley, said he was 
on his way to an urgent case. 

The police-cons table kept him for ten 
minutes, and his patient died two minutes 
before he arrived. 

Fining him £1 without endorsement of 
his licence, the chairman said the con¬ 
stable was doing his duty. 

"I am afraid that I should do the same 
again under similar dreumstances," said 
the doctor. 

Evening Standardf 5/7/48. 

TIP FOR LORD JUSTICE 
GODDARD AND 
FRIENDS 

A "iail on wheels", complete with an 
electric chair, is part of a mobile crime- 
prevention unit now touring Ohio to show 
children how police track criminals, and 
w^nat happens to offenders when they are 
-aught. 

NY. Herald Tri^wne, 14/7/48- 


AMERICAN 

OVERSTATEMENT 

Life magazine prints a story about 
Gene Autry, Hollywood’s singing cowboy. 

“In 1939," says Li/e, “when Autry 
made his first and only trip abroad, 
touring Ireland and Great Britain, he 
staggered local showmen by drawing an 
audience of 750,000 shrieking fans in 
Dublin." 

1936 census figures show the population 
of the whole county borough of Dublin 
as 463,000. In 1943 the census was 
495,074. 

Evening Standard^ 2/7/48, 

FLAG OF OPPRESSION? 

As the Union Jack which has been 
hauled down In Fort William, Calcutta, 
last year, when India was created a 
Dominion, was being hoisted in the 
Burgh of Fort William (Inverness-shire) 
yesterday. Miss Wendy Wood, the Scot¬ 
tish Nationalist, rushed from among the 
spectators and tried to snatch the flag. 

Miss Wendy Wood later said: “The 
people of India had the ‘smeddun’ 
(courage) to force that flag to surrender 
when they won freedom from English 
rule. It’s an insult to offer that flag to 
Fort William, Scotland, as if the people 
of the Highlands have less courage than 
the coolies of India. It is the flag of the 
Butcher of Cullodcn." 

Sunday Dhpatch, 4/7/48. 

AN OLD CHINESE 
CUSTOM 

A Chineac wife who was granted a 
decree nisi by Judge Earcngey in the 
Divorce Court to-day, took the oath in 
the Chinese fashion by kneeling in the 
witness-box and breaking a saucer on the 
Sedge. 

i’hc usher, administering the oath, then 
■aid; “You shy 11 tell the truth and the 
whole iruih. As the saucer is cracked, if 
you do not tell the truth your soul will 
be cracked like tlie saucer/' 

Evening Siandard, 5/7/48. 

RED CAPS NOT 
POPULAR! 

Paii’cc were called to disperse a crowd 
of more than I 000 in Coventry Street, 
Piccadilly, last night. 

The crowd gathered when a man, being 
questioned by h military poheeman, 
pushed him aside and ran away. 

Later t woman was arrested for being 
drunk and disordcriy and a man for 
obstructing the police. 

Evening Standard^ 2/7/48. 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PROPOSAL 

You report that British Railways have 
been prosecuted and fined £5 at Westbury 
(Wilts) for having a faulty weighbridge. 

Is not this nonsense? The State owns 
British Railways. The State prosecutes. 
Who suffers except you and me, who must 
pay the legal expenses and for the wastage 
of man-power? 

I suggest that as more and more 
British ventures become the property of 
the State it might be sensible to devise 
some other method of compelling the 
officials to keep to the law. Should not 
some official be made personally res¬ 
ponsible? 

Letter in News Chranklej 9/7/4S. 
What about abolishing fares as well 
and save more man-power hours 
issuing, punching, inspecting, collect¬ 
ing and sorting tickets? 

THAT'S WHAT WE SAY 

Field-Marshal Lord Wavell urged new 
graduates at Aberdeen University to-day 
not to become “a mere number on an 
identity paper and hole punched in an 
index card". 

Lord Wavell, who was presiding as 
Chancellor, said that British individuality 
was to-day threatened by the massed 
phalanxes of bureaucrats, the seas of Ink, 
the great icebergs of paper, the hailstorms 
of commandments and prohibitions that 
flowed from their never-ceasing pens, 
type-writers, telephones and printing 
presses. 

How was a man to maintain his indi¬ 
viduality against such an avalanche? And 
yet ihe amazing thing was that the 
Briiiith still manage to do so. 

Evening Standard, 7/7/48. 
Why not abolish idcniiiy cards for a 
start? 

GUNS STOPPED FOR 
FLOCK TO HEAR 
PARSON ON "LOVE 
AND PEACE" 

Villages on the Imbcr perimeter in 
Wiltshire will hear no firing during their 
Sunday mornm'g church services. Lord 
Long, who has protested about ihe firing 
on behalf of the villages, has now been 
told by Lord Pakenham ihat generaJly 
there would he no firing on Sundays 
between 10.30 a.m, and I2.3U p.m, 

I.ord Pa ken ham said that no guarantee 
could he given ihat firing would never 
take place during these hours, hut as far 
as passible It would be avoided. 

Miinefiestar Guardian, 8/7/48. 


TWO AHITUDES 

I 

A silent police campaign on the beaches 
of Rome for decorum and chastity in 
women’s bathing suits brought vigorous 
protests from ail quarters. 

Loudest were merchants of nylon two- 
picce "Eve’s slip” women's bathing suits, 
which rival anything seen in Deauville 
or Biarritz. Their sales dropped 70 
per cent, the last three days as women 
rushed back into iheir twenty-Sve-year-old 
swimming models. 

Sophisticated Roman beauties in 
abbreviated “slips", hauled off the Ostia 
beach by police, also complained bitterly. 

NY. Herald Tribum. 13/7/48. 

II 

I am a Scandinavian married to a 
British airman and I read, with some 
interest, the article on Miss Eleanor 
Wilkinson. She mentions, probably with 
the blood mantling her bronzed cheeks, 
that the swimmers, male or female, who 
were in the fiord with her had donned 
no swim suits. 

It is rare to find any attention paid to 
what fs a w'idely practised habit in 
Norway and Sweden. One sunbathes in 
a suit of sorts, but one swims, as one 
should swim, without garment of any sort 
whilst a girl is lissom and pretty. 

In the land of the midnight sun the 
water is cold and invigorating to a degree 
and, resting in a clammy, near icy gar¬ 
ment, is not too good for one’s health. 

I remember my mother telling me a 
graceful act by a British princess who 
was staying with our Queen and bathed 
from the royal pavilion. When she 
found that the girls were not wearing 
swim suits, site slipped off her own and 
made no bones at all about getting in 
her swim as we all did.—Ggt: m Gkiffiths, 
The Chalet, Farnborough, Hants. 

Letter to Leader, 10/7/4S. 
Is it difficult to decide which of the 
two attitudes 15 the healthier? 

A MOTHER SHAMES 
THE LAW 

'I he plea that it was “unnatural to 
expect a mother to denounce her deserter 
son, as such an act, although strictly 
Et public duly, would conflict with that 
elemental and primitive force, a mother's 
love for her child," was made in a case 
ut Bridgend, Glamorgan. 

It figured in the defence of 68-ycar-old 
Mrs. Sarah Ellen McTiffin, a widow, of 
West Winds Estate, Forihcawl. She was 
filled £5 on the diarge of assisung to 
conceal her son. Pic. Cyril Vincent 
Mcl'iffin, knowing him to be a deserter 
from I he R.A.S.C. 

News of the World, 4/7/4S. 


& Religion 

it not maintained in eiiher Eric Thackcr’t 
artide or the book by Herbcn Read he 

mentions. 

WMle disagreeing with F. A. Ridley's 
assertion of the primacy of the purely 
scientific view of the universe in his 
recent thought-provoking sun'ey of the 
origin of religion and the subsequent 
evolution of the idea of God there is, 
I think, some truth in his esLimation of 
the role of Chrstianity (or, as I would 
prefer it, bourgeois Chrisu’anity in its 
spedfically authoritarian aspects in the 
political and social sphere) as a moral 
agency acting on behalf of totaiitarian 
Slate power, whose corrupt seri^ant it in¬ 
creasingly tends to become. Such a de¬ 
parture from New Testament truth is, 
according to Berdyaev, evidence of the 
increasing domination over the minds of 
Christians of the precepts of legalistic 
ethics, an inevitable consequence of which 
is to regard rchgion primarily as a 
system of government rather than a 
manifestation in the w’orld of the ethics 
of love and freedom. Many Christians 
will be found to agree with F. A. Ridley 
that the new religion of the State (or 
the modem religion of humanitarianism 
if you will) with its millions of devotees 
debauched by propaganda and the ener¬ 
vating influence of mass, stereotyped 
entertainment, requires for its complete 
ascendency the operations of “a new 
Inquisition far more terrible than the 
old. They will, however repeat the 
atheism which Is at the root and centre 
of his thought. May there not be some 
connection between the appearance of the 
absolute State in its twentieth-century, 
totalitarian gerb, and the inherent 
optimism of the purely scientific view of 
the universe based upon the assumption 
that in the course of history the creation 
of what Rcinhold Niebuhr has called 
“ever wider and more inclusive com¬ 
munities" must occur almost as a matter 
of course, as it were, being a consequence 
of evolutionary necessity? If so, further 
reflection on the awful possibilities 
latent in the discovery of atomic power 
alone may cause your contributor to think 
out his position afresh. In any case, a 
more sober estimate of the limitauons and 
possibilities for good or evil of human 
nature seems to bo called for. 

Leeds. P. M. M. HUGGON. 


VANDALS IN OXFORD 

The authorities at Oxford University 
are considering banning all parties and 
drinks in college for one or two terms 
to stop an outbreak of vandalism. 

A few days ago a priceless lectern in 
one college chapel was overturned and 
damaged. An attempt had been made to 
repair it with chewing gum, and the 
chapel floor was strewn with cigarette 
ends. 

Last term oak panelling in the dining 
hall ‘at Oriel College was damaged-^ 
apparently by someone trying to reach 
the Black Prince’s sword, which hangs 
over the high table. 

News Chronicle, 1/6/48. 

FLOWER LOVERS IN 
LONDON 

A garden now begins to bloom on a 
bombed site at the comer of Chester 
Square and Elizabeth Street, Belgravia. 

The garden does not belong to Miss 
Streatfeild. She cannot even see it from 
the windows of her flat further down 
Elizabeth Street. But Miss Streatfeild 
argues that a bombed scar is a depressing 
sight and that any citizen who enjoys 
gardening should seize the chance of 
beautifying it. 

So she applied to Westminster City 
Council for permission to create a garden 
in what used to be cellars of a public 
house. Permission was given. 

Miss Streatfeild Was warned chat at 
any time the garden might have to be 
sacrificed to the builders. But she was 
undaunted. 

She has had her reward. To-day I saw 
petunias, sweet peas and nasturtiums 
coming into bloom. Presently there will 
be snapdragons, stocks and chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

The gate to the garden is never locked. 
“But nobody throws rubbish there any 
more," says Miss Sreatfeild. "And no¬ 
body tries to steal the plants." 

—Londoner's Diary, 

Evening Standard, 24/5/48. 

What a lesson for the Oxford gentle¬ 
men is contained in the last para¬ 
graph \ 

DEMOCRACY AT ETON 

The derision to make “toppers” volun¬ 
tary at Eton recalls Lord Rosebery’s 
dictum about the extent to which the 
state of his hat could be misted to In¬ 
dicate a boy’s character. Here is his 
description of bis first sight of Lord 
Randolph Churchill as an Eton boy. “I 
first saw Randolph Churchill at Eton—a 
small boy in an extremely disreputable 
hat, and the hat bore at Eton in those 
days almost as notable a sign of condition 
as amongst the Spanish nobility, Moro- 
over, his appearance was reckless—his 
companions seemed much the same; he 
was in a word, but a pregnant word at 
Eton, a scug/’ 

Mimchester Guardian, 6/7/48, 
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LOBDS REJECT GOVT. COMPROMISE 

Vj^HEN in April last, the House of Commons by 245 votes to 222 voted 
^ in favour of suspending the death penalty for murder for g period of five 
years, we expressed our opinion in these columns (prfiedoni 1/5/48) that 
the Government, for poMrical reasons, would resist the combined attack of the 
Press and the House of Lords to reverse the Commons’ decision. We must 
DOW admit that we overestimated the Government's courage and political 
insight, for the amendment to Clause I of the Criminal jusnee Bill which was 
debated ten days ago and which was carried by a 307— 20% majority was a 
confused attempt to steer a middle course and satisfy eveiyone by offering 
each side a sop for their consciences. 
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TO STAY 


What then has the Government 
achieved by this compromise? If one 
reads Hmisat'd on the debate, one 
realises that they have satisfied no-one 
and have left themselves open to fur¬ 
ther political broadsides from their 
opponents. 

April amendment proposing that 
^ the death penalty be suspended for 5 
years, was itself a compromise by the 
aboHtiomsts io order to secure the 
necessary niajodty in the House. But at 
least there wa$ something radical about it, 
though the arguments put forward by 
most of its supporters were opportunistic. 
Sidney Silverman who moved the amend¬ 
ment did so not on the grounds that 
judicial murder was immoral but because 
he maintained that hanging was not a 
deterrent. It he believed ii were Uien he 
would be opposed to its abolition. We 
do not know whether he genuinely holds, 
this view or whether he felt it expedient 
to do so in the debate. Whichever is 
the reason, it explains how it was possible 
for Air. Silverman to give the Govern- 
meni: amendment his support last week 
on the grounds that if he were only left 
with the **choice of voting for more hajjg- 
ings or less hangings^* he would vote for 
less hangings. And presumably, for the 
reformist this does represent one step 
towards his goal I 




BIRMINGHAM 

Public Meeting in the 
BOLL RING 

Sunday, Augurt Ut at 7 p.m. 
Speaker: Mat Kavanagh 
All enquiries to S. E. Parker, 72, Coldbath 
Road, Bilfesley. Birmingham 14. 

BRISTOL 

A Public Meeting will be held at the 
Kifigsley Hall, Old Market Street, on 
AUGUST 3rd Tom Carlile 

"Workeri' Coundls" 


NORTH EAST LONDON 

JULY Z7th Alan Smith 

"The Prospect Before Us'* 
Comrades interested should ring WAN 2396 

KINGSTON. PUTNEY, 
HAMMERSIvllTH 

Diicusiion group In above area meets 
alternate Thursdays, 7J0 p.m. at Derick 
House, Kingiion Vale. (85 and 72 buses 
to Robin Mood Gate stop IDO yardi up 
Kingiton Yale on right side.) Next meeting, 
Thursday. August Stb. Variety of subjects 
Bring your friends. 

GLASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP 

Public Meetings at 
MAkWELL STREET 
are held every Sunday evening. 
Speakers ; 

John Gaflney, Prank Leech. Eddie Shaw. 


1948 SUMNER SCHOOL 

ArraDgemeats made for this year’s 
Summer School consist of a week¬ 
end, August 21 St & 22nd, in Glasgow, 
with public meetings, etc., followed by 
one week’s stay on the Isle of Arran 
(Firth of Clyde). 

Comrades can take pan in either or 
both of these features. Boarding rates 
are reasonable, but accommodation is 
limited, and application shoiUd be 
made imme diately to the following. 

GLASGOW: John Gaffney, 

i8 Finniston St., Glasgow. 

ARRAN: Rita Milton, 

79 Platt’s Lane, London, N.w .3 
(Comrades who have already booked 

Up need not apply again) 


^HE Attorney-General in opening the 
debate for the Government, revealed 
his owm embarrassmeni in having to speak 
for the amendment. His speech con¬ 
tained a number of important admissions, 
one of which was that: 

do not myself recall a single 
capital case in which I was concerned 
in which 1 would have been prepared 
to say that the moral guilt of the con¬ 
demned man was manifestly greater 
than that which had existed in many 
other cases in which the capital penalty 
was not available at all. Nor do I 
recall a single case in which 1 would 
have felt that the whole proccss^lhe 
sensational trials the solemnity of the 
sentence, the black cap, the three 
weeks or more of waiting, with morbid 
excitement on the one hand and hitter 
anguish and anxiety on the other, and 
tlicn the final thing, the hanging of 
some person who, after all, was some 
mo tiler's son—had really made any 
contribution to the fundamental digmty 
of man. And is that not, after all, 
what we ou^t to try to set out to 
achieve in this matter?” 

★ 

pHURCHILL, who followed, used the 
occasion to make a political speech, as 
w'as to be expected. '"Fortunately, ha this 
country we still have a Second Cham¬ 
ber . . *'The Second Chamber did 
th£^ duty . . and he was able to 
point out that after all the Lords only 
aci^pted the Home Secretary's considered 
opinion that now was the wrong moment, 
etc.! He went on to point out 
that the Lords were expressing “the views 
and the wishes of the overwhelming 
majority of the nation.” Churchill then 
fell into the trap by stating that there 
was little to choose between the death 
penalty and life imprisonment so far as 
suffering was concerned, which whilst it 
may be quite true, nevertheless weakens 
his argument and that of the majority 
of the Judges, in favour of retaining 
hanging as a deterrent. 

But in this conneaion the hypocrisy of 
the Tories was clearly revealed when 
Churchill refused on four occasions to 
give a straight answer to Silverman's 
question as to whether he (Churchill) 
W'ould wish to retain hanging if he were 
satisfied that the death penalty could be 
abolished without increasing the number 
of murders. Yet when it came to voting 
on Mr. Greenwood's amendment which 
prosposed that the death penalty should 
be suspended for a period of five years 
at some future date to be left to the 
Home Secreury to decide, Mr. Churchill 
and his fellow Tories voted in favour for 
no other reason than that the Govern¬ 
ment were opposed to this amendment! 

★ 

A NOTHER Tory manoeuvre was to 
■^attempt to disuade the abolitionists 
with moral arguments from voting for the 
Government. Quindn Hogg attacked the 
Attorney General, who admitted that he 
was in fact an abolitionist, for 

“If he were a respectable abolitionist, 

I would not mind it; I would know 
where I stood; but what cannot be 
justified in any circumstances whatever, 
in my submission, is an attempt to 
compromise on any principle whatever 
between those who think that capital 
punishment ought to be abolished 
altogether and those who want to apply 
it rationally as a deterrent, because the 
only result ol that is to get capital 
punishment iniposed upon people in 
such circumstances that it cannot con¬ 
ceivably be a rational deterrent. It 
thereupon becomes retribution and 
nothing else.” 

Mr. Hogg's arguments are good, but as 
a politician himself is he in a position to 
preach morality to his political opponents? 

Ar 

A ND so hanging remains. The aboii- 
"^tionists console themselves that it exists 
for fewer crimes, and Air, Churchill and 
his friends feel satisfied with their day's 
work, for they have not only obtained a 
victory, but they have s;lso made political 
capital out of the whole business. What 
is more, the matter is not dosed, for the 
Lords will now have to discuss the 
amended clause, and the Bishops and the 
Judges arc bound to be in their places 
when the sanctity of the hangman's rope 
is again in question. Their Christian out¬ 
look is certain to tip the scales in favour of 
“more hangings rather than less 
hangings". V.R. 



What’s Happening in the Unions? 


fComiriucd frofU 3) 

iota what name the poUticai set-up called 
government has, it is mostly the same; 
it appreciates a major portion of the 
wealth produced by the workers, calls it 
national revenue, and spends it in & way 
best calculated to serve the interests of a 
small class. So that when we sec trade 
union officials retire to become members 
of industrial boards with salaries of up¬ 
wards of £8,500 a year, or become a 
governor of some small serni-colonial 
state, living in a palace just like a crowned 
monarch, we cannot be blamed for having 
ideas as to why they get such jobs. 

In these drcumstances of trade union 
disunity and political world chaos, there 
are very many workers who appreciate 
the need for a conception of things which 
can give a reliable hope of improvement- 
Bui such a changed conception can only 
come if they are prepared to make the 
necessary effon to aiiain it. And when 
progressivly-minded workers see the way 
dear to progress, surely it becomes a 
socially determined responsibility to con- 
Vince their fellow-workers of the need 
for conditions of peace and improved 
methods in the long fight for conditions 
of peace and plenty. For we cannot 
forget that the ordinary man and woman 
have been so long conditioned by the 
social system to expect salvation from 
"leaders'* and '“great men", and must be 
helped to grasp the fact iat ‘^oniy the 
working-class can save the working-class*'. 

Is the I.W\W. the Way to 
Real Unioitism? 

A small British section of the Industrial 
Workers of the World is trying to find a 
way to genuine industrial unionism in 
accordance with the principles first formu¬ 
lated in 1905 and later for purposes of 
improved explicitness slightly amended in 
1912. These principles are gathered to¬ 
gether in a Preamble, which would appear 
to be comprehensive, couj^gcous, concise, 
and such a straight-forward description 
of the way the workers should go to 
realise their natural aspirations of free¬ 
dom from wage-slavery and from state 
domination, that they warrant the im¬ 
mediate active suppon of all those workers 
who already acknowledge the reactionary 
character of trade unionism. 

The Preamble says: The trade 
unions foster a slate of affairs which 
allow's one set of workers to be pitted 
against another sec of workers in the same 
industry, there by helping defeat one 
another in wage wars.** How many limes 
have we seen the truth of this reflected 
in workers* efforts to improve wages in the 
post-war period? Why should w^orkers 
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continue to sec all their legitimate union 
efforts completely frustrated by obsolete 
structure and a wrong belief that leaders 
are persons who have unjustified power 
and whose primary philosophy is political 
power. 

Theiefoie, the I.W'.W. proposes a form 
of organisation as an alternative to the 
out-moded trade-unions, but in its re” 
lations with other unions is animated at 
all times by the basic idea of soliarity 
among workers in industrial struggles. If 
the workers as members of a trade union 
are trying to use unionism for its funda¬ 
mental purposes of bettering wages and 
conditions of labour, then the I.W.W. 
would do its utmost to support. But as 
the Premable states;—''‘The army of 
production must be organised, not only 
lor the everyday struggle with capitalists, 
but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown,'* 
therefore the I.W.W. is not an appendage 
of the trade unions but a revolutionary 
alternative with the concept of workers 
organising industrially to get the best 
working conditions out of industry at 
present, and ultimately to use that in¬ 
dustrial organisation so that workers stop 
producing for capitalists of any kind and 
start producing for themselves under the 
system of workers* control of industry. 

The political wrangling and intriguing 
which passes for unionism to-day would 
have no place in a union such as the 
I.W.W., for anything which tends to sac¬ 
rifice workers* sohdarity for extraneous 
ends has nothing to do with real unionism, 
and would offend against the basic 
principles. 

Future for the I.W.W. 

If the I.W.W. would develop in 
Britain as the situation demands, it can 
do so hy boldly urgmg the workers to 
examine its structure and principles and 
to recognise its alternative superiority over 
the trade unions, boon the trade unions 
will forfeit their greatest allurement to 
many workers—the sick and accident 
benefits—under the Social Insurance 
Scheme; this event should serve to con¬ 
centrate more attention on the questions 
that unions should concern themselves 
with. Here is an opportunity for the 
LW.W. in Bn 13in to explain its policy 
to the workers, and convince the greatest 
number that the best practical way to 
avoid the shambles of a third world W’ar, 
to get more of the tilings they produce, 
to prepare the ground for a better order 
of society, is to learn to organise and 
co-operate with their fellow-workers; to 
show solidarity with workers everywhere; 
and become equipped to manage withooE. 
capitalists and politicians, by control of 
the Indus toes they work and the wealth 
they produce. 

C. \V. ROOKE. 

[While wc arc in agreement with 
most of whut our eontrihutor soya, hiis 
concluiJiug remurks on the I.W.W. wre 
are not quite ours. Wc ineline to agree 
with the reniurbi> made by our con- 
tribuior on "Aiturcho-Syndieiiliaii] and 
Dircet Action" in the Inst iaaue, on tlie 
Itindvisahilily of "paper unions" and our 
disagreement trith the I.W.W. in 
Amcriea on the issue of claiming to be 
ail iiidusirlal uiiton without the actual 
backing for it. This, of course, applies 


even more so Io the I.VV.W. in Hritain. 
nhieh is u propognndiMt }£roup. altliiouijh 
Its luiiiic uiui foundtition would tend to 
give the average worker the idea thor 
it WON of itself oil iiidu»triol uiiioii 
rather than a ]£roup of people supporting 
the idea but helciiigiii|E to vnriou» 
trades. 

On the question as to whether such 
an orijoiiisatioii eouid be formed, wc 
Goneur wilti the iirtieleii referred to, 
which stated in the lost i^sue iTmt the 
revolutionary union ouj£lit to he a 
niiijority iiidiiiiitriol orijiuriisofioci or ad¬ 
mittedly merely a, pro|iajtiiiida movc- 
mcnti rinec (he oiin is not control hy 
the moat milituiit Meet ion of the w orkers 
but control by ail the workers; j.e.. not 
control by tin industrial union hut by 
workers* counvil on the job, whieJi we 
consider the unjiretio-syiidicalist version 
of industrial unionism and whielk the 
final article of the aerjes on Annreho- 
Syndicalism deaJif with more fully.J 


f CoatJUMeJ from pii£e I} 
emption as a C, 0 ., had he not diosen to 
adopt an absolutist stand against con¬ 
scription/' 

But he is much more than simply a 
pacifisi;. I'he Socialkr Leader described 
him as an anarchist, and there is every 
indication to show that his action was as 
much a protest against the right of the 
Stale to conscript him as it was an ex¬ 
pression of his anti-militarist views. His 
father is quoted in McynMy Nem lJ/6/48 
as saying, “The boy refused to accept the 
recognised methods for securing ex¬ 
emption. He would rather let authoriiv 
take its course. Ne doerir'f domjj 

t?£jVunr£Eri/y, tri// twf 6c (frdered 
at GUI." 

What an example this 18-year-old 
schoolboy has set to the millions of men 
and women who tremble before the 
authority of the State. Peter Green has 
shown that the strength of the State is 
proportional to the weakness of the 
people or, in more exalted language, 

'T know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are bui 
sheep; 

He were no lion, were not Romaris 
hinds.** 

R, 

[For the benefit of those readers who 
would like to express their solidarity w’ith 
Peter Green, his address is; Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison, London, W. 12 .—Ed?-] 
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